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TO 



THE KIJVG. 



SIRE, 

Two confiderations embold- 
ened me to requeft the honour of laying 
the following Obfervations before Your 
Majesty. 

Your Majesty has long been a che- 

riflier and protestor of the polite and ufe- 

ful arts. Thofe treated of in this volume 

A 2 are 
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are confefledly of the greateft importance 
for the ornament of Your dominions, and 
the defence and profperity of the Britifh 
Empire. 

The Designs, &c. which I had the 
honour to make for laying out the grounds 
of Her Royal Highnefs the Dutchess of 
Brunswick, gave fo much fatisfadion, 
that after having pleafed one fo well quali- 
fied to judge, and fo nearly related to Your 
Majesty, I confidered myfelf as having 
fome claim to Your patronage on that 
account. 

Under Your Majesty's patronage, thefe 
fheets demand the attention of the Public, 
while the author, in the exercife of his pro- 

feffion. 
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feflion, fliall endeavour to merit the honour 
conferred. 

That Your Majesty may long live to 
fee the Arts flourifh, and the Britilh nation 
happy, is the fmcere wifli of, 

May it pleafe Your Majesty, 
Your Majesty's 

Obedient humble Servant 
And Subjedt, 

J. LOUDON. 



Edinburgh, 
Oclober 1804. 



PREFACE. 



The greatCT part of the following Obfenr-i 
ations were written in London early in 
1803, not long after I had commenced bu- 
finefs as landfcape-gardener, &c. My in- 
tention was to give the Public fome know- 
ledge of my ideas in thofe arts which I was 
about to pradife, which, in many particu- 
lars, are different from thofe of other land- 
fcape gardeners. I was deterred, however, 
from publiftiing, as all my time was foon 
taken up, by the employment which I was 
A 4 honoured 
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honoured with from fome diftinguifhed 
perfonages in England and on the Conti- 
nent. The following year I w<is called in- 
to Scotiand, where I have been principally 
Retained for fome months paft by feveral 
noblemen and gentiemen, who have kindly 
favoured me with their employment — ^to- 
dire(3: or give defigns for laying out their 
|)laces-^planting — managing their woods- 
draining, or otherwife improving their e- 
ftates — or in enlarging their extent, by 
gaining land from the fe^, 

» 
With refpeft to the ideas contained in 

the following pages, I fhall only obferve, 

^hat in general they are fuch as appear to 

me not properly underftood by praftical 

men. The fheets being now returned from 

the 
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the Prefs, I find that the ftyle in which I have 
endeavoured to convey thofe ideas to the rea- 
der is far from being fuch as I could wifli. 
In the way of apology, I can only plead my 
inexperience as an author, and the nature of 
my profeflion, which tends to make the mind 
more converfant with things than words. I 
fhall certainly make confidcrable alterations 
in the language, if ever this work come to 
a fecond edition. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Various are the vegetable produdioM 
which this earth affords. Blades of grafs 
fpring up eVefy where, and clothe the ftu> 
face with pafture ; groups of ftmibs arife in 
fome places, and diverfify this uniform co^ 
vering ; but trees are the iiioft ftriking ob* 
je£ts that adorn the face of inanimate na-^ 
ture. If we imagine fof a moment that the 
furface of Europe were totally divefted of 
wood, what would be our feniations on 
B viewing 
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viewing its appearance ? Without this ac- 
companiniient, hills and vallies, rivers and 
lakes,, rocks and cataracts, all of themfelves 
the moft perfect that could be imagined^ 
would prefent an afpeft bleak, favage, and 
uninterefting. But, let the mountains be 
covered with wood, and the water fhaded 
by trees, and the fcene is inftandy changed : 
what was before cold and barren, is now 
rich, noble, and full of variety. In travel- 
ing through a naked country, a whole un- 
varied horizon is comprehended by the eye 
.with a fmglfe glance ; its furface is totally 
deftitute of intricacy to excite curioTity and 
iix attention ; and both die eye and the 
mind are.k^ iii a ftate of perpetual weari- 
aefs and fatigue. But in a wooded country;, 
the fcene is continually changing j the treea 
form a varied boundary to every thing a- 
round, and enter into numberlefs and pleaC- 
img combinations with 2^1 other objedts ; tb^ 
eye is relieved without diikftdioa, and thft 

mind. 
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mind fully engaged without fatigue. If we 
examine even a tree by itfelf, the intricate 
formation and difpofition of its boughs, 
fpray and leaves, its varied form, beautiful 
tints, a^d diverfity of light and (hade, itiake 
it for furpafs every other objedl ; and, not- 
withftanding this multiplicity of feparate 
parts, its general eSeSt is Ample and grand. 

But wood is not only the greateft onui* 
ment on the face of our globe, but the moft 
effential requiiite for the accommodation of 
civilized fociety. The implements of agri- 
culture, the machinery of manufadures, and 
the vehicles of commercial intercourfe, are 
all made of timber ; nor is there an edifice 
or fuperftrudure of almoft any denomina- 
tion, in which this material does not form 
the principal part 

Wood is more particularly valuable in 

Great Britain, where the exiftence and prpf- 

perity of ^e Empire depends upon the iup- 

B 2 port 
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port of a numerous fhipping, emphaticalljr 
called its ' wooden walls. ' 

From tbe aniverfal utility, and the un- 
rivalled beauty of wood, it may reafonably 
be fi^pofed to have been affiduoufly culti- 
vated in all improved countries ; and, ac- 
(X)rdingly, we find trees were planted, and 
the growth of timber encouraged,, by every 
poKfhed nation. To this fubje£i:, as to all 
^ other parts of rural oeconomy, the Romans 
paid great attention ; and the writings of 
fome of their moft celebrated authors, con- 
tain many excellent obfervations and pre- 
cepts, on the culture and management of 
timber and wnamental trees. 

Planting has been more or his a prime 
dbjeGt in this ifland for more than two cen- 
turies paft ; but until the improvements in 
agriculture and the arts, the increafe of our 
fliipping, and the more general introdudion 
of luxuries took place, there was no imme- 
diate inducement to plant, and itill lefs 

knowledge 
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knowledge in the art of planting. In con- 
fequence of an increafing .confnmption, the 
value of timber was enhanced ; and as the 
number of acres planted did not keep pace 
with the number annually cut down, a proper 
fupply of this article for the market, was not 
to be had, and ftill is wanting. Timber of 
all kinds is daily advancing in price ; and, 
from the great number of King's fhips,* 
B 3 merchantmen 

*'* A feventy-feur £un (hip (we Ipcak from good 
. * authority) fwallows up 3000 loads of oak timber. 

* A load of timber is 50 cubical feet ; a ton 40 feet ; 

* confequently, a fevcnty-four gun (hip takes 2000 large 

* well grown timber trees ; namely, trees pf liearly 

* ,two tons each J 

* The -diftance recommended by authors for jJant- 

* ing trees in a wood^ in which underwood is alfo pro- 
'^ pagated, is thirty feet or upwards. Suppofing trees 

* to ftand at two roods (33 feet, the diftance we reconw 
' mend they ihould Hand at, in fuch a plantation) each 

* ftatute acre would contain 40 trees ; confequently, 

* the building of a feventy-four gun fliip, will clear of 
^ fuch woodland, the timber of 50 acres. * — p^P/aating 
a»d Rural Ornament ^ f. ill. 
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merchantmen and olher craft, that have late- 
ly been built, in connexion with the wretch- 
ed management of the Royal forefts, oak 
timber fit for the purpofes of naval architec- 
ture has become alarmingly fcarce; and fliould 
Great Britain become dependent on other 
powers for the means of fupporting her Na- 
vy, every lover of his coimtry muft tremble 
for the confequence. f 

Thus, Noblemen and Gendemen are pre- 
fented with the moft powerfiil motives to 
plant, both of a public and private nature. 
Trees ^re beautiful objects, the greateft orna- 
ment to individual places, and the nobleil 
improvement of a country. Timber is a va- 
luable article, it affords great gain to the in- 
dividual, while it is the fource and fupport 
of the character and dignity of the Britifh 
Empire. 

But, 

f Sec die report given in by the O^mmiffioners ap- 
pointed by Parliament, fomc years ago, to inquire into 
the (late of the Royal forefts. 
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But, independendy of die beauty and 
profit of wood, the pleafurc attending the 
formation and management of jJantations, 
will be a coniiderable recommendation to 
every virtuous mind. We look upon our 
young trees as our offspring ; and nothing 
can poffibly be more fadsfying than to fee 
them grow and pixrfper under our care and 
attention ; nothing more interefting than to 
examine thdr progrefs, and mark their fe^^e- 
ral pecuiiarides. As they advance to perfec- 
tion, we forefee their ultimate beauty ; and 
the confideration that we have reared them, 
raifes a moft agreeable train of fenfations in 
our minds; fo innocent and rational, that 
they may juftly rank with the moft cxquifite 
of human gratifications. — But, as the moft 
powerfiil motives to planting are thofe which 
addrefs themfelves to the intereft of the in- 
dividual, I proceed to confider it more par- 
ticularly in this point of view. 

The great profits which arife firom planting, 
B 4 have 
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have been taken notice of by many writers *} 
and if we look into their works, we fhall 
find, of. clear profit, in different inftances, 
all the intermediate fums between forty fhil-^ 
lings and three hundred pounds Sterling 
per acre f yearly ; and this annual return 
commences, in fome kinds of plantations, 
the fecond or third year after planting (fuch 
as ofier plantations, which in many placea 
yield from 1 5 to 3oL per annum) or in ten, 
fifteen, or twenty years, as coppices or fir 
groves, which are very profitable kinds of 
plantations ; but the highefl fums can only be 
expeded to commence thirty or forty years, 
or more, afi:er planting ; and even then, the 
value of other products is included in con- 
nexion with the timber, as the refin of the 
pine and fir tribe, the bark of the oak, &c. 

In 

* See Du Hamel's Works ; Mr A. Young's Tours ; 
Hunter's Evelyn's Sylva ; Agricola on Timber Trec3 \ 
^xA a great many other writers. 

f The Englilh or ftutute acre is always underllpp^ 
here. 
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In general, however, it may be fafdy aflert- 
ed, that no kind of plantation, if properly 
made and kept, will be longer of yielding 
returns than ten years ; and that fome annual 
profit will be obtained more or lefs after- 
wards, from the thinnings and prunings, imdl 
the trees fliall be finally cut down. 

From the various authors who have made 
thefe meafurements and calciilations, and 
alfo in a number of places both in England 
and Scotland, there is the moft conclufive 
evidence that planting is equally profitable 
with agriculture, except perhaps in parti- 
cular circumftances ; and, what is of great 
importance too, it is commonly moft fo in 
lands not adapted for the general purpofes of 
huft)andry, fuch as dells, fteep banks, rocky 
precipices, and even heath§ ^d moors*; 

for 

"I II ■ I 1 , 1 ■ 

* At Dunkeld and Taymouth, and many other 
places in the north of Scotland, there are larches 
growing in fuch fituations, from forty to fifty years 
old, which, if cut down now, would pay upwards of 
j8ol, each acre per annum fince they were plante4. 
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for deep rich foils, however favourable for 
other vegetables, are not the beft for pro- 
ducing timber; and it deferves to be remark- 
ed, that fo long as ground of this kind re- 
mains unplanted, litde or no rich arable 
land fliould be covered with trees. 

But I wifli it to be underftood here, 
'When fpeaking of the great profits arifing 
from plantations, that I always fuppofe pro- 
per management beftowed on them. In the 
inftances^ authenticated by thefe authors, 
which may be feen in different parts of the 
country, the foil was moft commonly pre- 
pared, the plants always carefully inferted, 
protefted from catde, cultivated, trained, and 
thinned ; and hence the refult : — but this is 
by no means the cafe with the plantations 
that are generally made, and, of courfe, they 
give but a faint idea of the protits arifmg 
frpm planting. 

Befides the intrinfic value of timber, there 
|s another way in which wood is very pro- 
fitable J 
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Stable ; that is, by affbrdihg (belter to ex- 
pofed lands. In many places, ftrips of wood 
alone, with little or no culture beftowed on 
the foil, have rendered pafturage of triple 
its former value. In the north of Scotland, 
belts, and even fingle rows of larches, have 
qperated fo rapidly and powerfully in this 
way, that their effedfcs are hardly credible 
by any but thofe who have been eye-wit- 
neffes. 

* Plantations of faiees are fmgularly valu- 

* able hi another point of view, although 

* the trees at the time may neither be fit for 

* timber, undergrowth, or fhelter, or any 

* other ufe. It is univerfally known, that 

* fuch eftates as have a portion of growing 

* timber upon thenpi, when brought to fale, 

* bring an extra price, according to the 
^ quantity and value of the timber, not only 

* at the time of fale, but counting on its 

* value at a far diftant period. Thus, fup- 
^ pofing the half grown timber on an eftate 

' ' to 
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* to be valued at ten thouiand pounds on the 

* day of fale, inftances are not wanting where 

* twenty, nay, twenty-five thoufand have 

* been given over and above the value of the 

* land. •* 

The beauty of wood on individual eftates 
is too obvious to require any illuftration. 
Although every one cannot analyze its ef- 
fefts, all mankind can relifh them. The 
noble grandeur and rich beauty of a hanging 
wood, in autumnal colouring, feen from be- 
Jow, cannot be unknown ; and the fine 
. eSeGt of a dark green tree, or group of trees, 
backed by the fplendour of a morning or 
the glow of an evening fky, cannot be 
unfelt by any but the moft infenfible of 
mortals. 

It is in the arrangement and management 
of trees and ihrubs that landfcape gardening 
almoft wholly confifts : all the other mate^ 
rials of landfcape are commonly beyond our 

controul. 

* Pntftical Planter, p. 341. 
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controul. Earth and rocks are in general too 
ponderous to contend with, — ^buildings are 
often too expenfive, — and wat.r is only to be 
met with in certain fituations and circum- 
ftances; but we rarely find a fpot where 
trees cannot be planted, and we can hardly 
conceive of one where they will not greatly 
add to the beauty and variety of natural 
fcenery. 

As wood is productive of beauty in land- 
fcape, of profit to the planter, and of advan- 
tage to the farma-, it naturally follows, that 
he who direds the formation of plantations 
fhould be well acquainted with trees in thefe 
three particulars. In this comprehenfive 
point of view, I have confidered the fubjedl 
of planting both in theory and pradlice; and 
the following pages contain fome obferva- 
tions, which appear to me to be little at- 
tended to, and perhaps not well underftood. 

SEC 
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trees and fhrubs as the willow, lime, acacist, 
variegated holly, arbutus, lilac, jafmine, ho-^ 
•neyfuckle, rofe, &c. will have a quite dif- 
ferent efFed, arid be attended with a different 
fmell, firom thofe of a path in a tugged dell, 
forcing itfelf through irregular groups and 
thickets of oak, elm, thorns, elder, dogwood, 
fpurge, juniper, &c. ; and, if we were ta 
add appropriate plants and graffes to each 
fcene, their effedts, particularly as to finells, 
would be much flxonger. 

Where a degree of grandeur or fublimity 
is to be.produced, the effeS will often de- 
pend more upon the outline and extent of 
the plantation, than on the kind of trees 
planted. But oaks, chefhuts and pines, have 
grand forms, and grave, folemu colours, 
of themfelves ; and, when colleded toge-, 
ther, are better fuited for this purpofe thaft 
others of more light and airy fliapes and 
gayer tints. 

Thefe 
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Thefe three efiefts may often be mixed 
tbgerfier in different degrees ; but the fepa- 
ftite expreffions mentioned, are fufficient tb . 
fhew the neceffity of attending to the quali- 
ties which produce diefe in trees and fhrubs, 
ind in their di^ofition when coUeded to- 
gedier. 

Where profit or value is the pilme ob- 
jeft in view, there vnil neceflarily be a par- 
ticular produflt to be grown, froih which 
it is to be derived. This prbdiid may 
confift of all, or aily of the different parts 
of a tree; as the roots, trunk, branches, 
bark, &c or of the eflence of any of thefe 
parts, as the fap, refin, gums, tar, pitch, &c. 
Umber and bark, however, ate the produdks 
moft commonly raifed • and thefe and their 
properties vary infinitely in different degrees^ 
The timber of fome is britde, 6£ others tough, 
6f others hard, and of others Toft': — and the 
bark is of different degrees of afWngency, 
^iifenefs, or acridity. Thefe qualities and 
C parts 
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parts of tr^es ^r^ all fixited for different 
pW5)ofe% in the arts ; aad thofq of theip. 
VdiicU it is^ moft defireable to r4fe, miift d^ 
p»4 eitfifely l^^ the probaljte coftfiwnptiott, 
tbj^ foH, iitualioQ,. aod other cirgiwflaQcesjr 
Wherev©:- profit is thje puincifal coaficjerar^ 
tion, the produds moft in demand fhould 
be known ; and the trees moft productive of 
tbefe^, ia, thg given, foU aiid fiti»tion, a^uft 
aloijp be f U<*e4w, This nRay point out tks^ 
ijeqeflity of 4ttwdi«g tp. thj? n^rtufal foils aad 
litjwtiofis. of tre^ and flwibs, the q,ualities; 
of tfeeij; prcidwSSt their ufeaip the arts, and 
thj^ir i;^v^ v^ue- 

Where shelter or sj!?ade h the principal 
QonJWeri^tion, ijie qiialitW3 of each. ?equiy^ 
to hp iavef%atecl» aqid thpiib £3rm& u&d 
wjhicb *r* beft arf^HP^ed for th^t; purpofe. 

TbjB; olge<lr of iheljber is tf> pcodwwe heat ; 
to piloted cattle and pa&ui^ from ^ iac}^ 
njency of the weathet IHfewe, the tueesr 

ufed 
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t^ed for this puqpofe< fhoiid be dothed widi 
isancbes znd fbi^ge £Dom thA ground np^ 
vs^rda. The fcGJE^ fiiooid be perpetmlv 
and, if poffiU^ ft ncm^cmAoGks: o£ beat, fuch 
w that of the refinous dibe of evesgveeim 
This ma^ W thougfac to<i med & diAiilifiimic; 
boi any peribn\trouId be fenfibie of die di£- 
isTMce^ if iA> a ^ndy dxf he leete to ftami 
alt^iM^l9r«idia*dia flielwr of ftii^i^^aidia 
//fi^^ of t(|ttt tfikkneik - ^ 

The €iife^ of sbadt Ui^ tb prodnJeooki) 
tibaf tteft or cafide criay dtijcry die deal lei- 
frefLiftg hreesie de^Ag iShi middif feii. ^ Fdir 
^18 purpofe^ it isf eSsnUaMy M«Kfi(i^ ctMC 
^ fterm of theti'e^be £red ftOffi^btattdk^ 
^ a eonfii^erabfe htS^h% in wdeit ^' |mt- 
mote die free circulation of the air. Ik it 
true, moil trees may be trained in this form ; 
but the operation would hurt fome kinds, 
while others again are greatly improved by 
_ fiuiuHg. The fhade of jfome trees is per- 
nicious, and ihould be guarded againft ; o- 
C 2 thers 
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there kre ib thin of bou^ and leaves, t&at 
the rays^ of the fun will pierce through be- 
tweenidiem ; and thefe alfo muft be rejeSb^ 
ed. ^ Thisvmay fhew the neceffitjr of attend- 
ing ta-llie nature and kinds, of ttiees that are 
planted ibaP. either of thefe purpofes^ : 
: It ie the intention of thia Sedion to fhew 
hcsMk cffentially neceffarjr it is for tjierjrfant- 
er- to be intimately acqi^nted with the char 
rafteriftic diftindtions, and particular proper- 
ties o£trefeaand:ihrubs.. Pie fhoidd not reft 
fatisfied)with a gj^n^al knowledge ; he ihould 
haye ;McieaR:aftd.dif&i<3: pidure erf every in- 
ditidfifllifpe^s in his mind ; Aat, ^yhenever 
ajRefii^fwanftd, that kind may inftandy pre- 
f^ itfelf tvMch is beft fitted for his pur- 
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I5F THE CHARACTERISTIC DISTINCTIONS: 
AND PARTICULA-?; P^ROPERTI^S OF TRJEES 
AND SHRU3S, 

It is almoft ijnneceffary to mention, that a 
botanical knowledge of eveiy tree and fhrub 
is eflentially neceflary for the planter ; but 
it is not by minute botanical diftinftions that 
thefe muft be arranged in artificial fceneiy. 
The general magnitude, form, and colour, are 
what more immediately flxike the' eye ; and 
the effect of a plantation confifts^in the a- 
greement and relation of the trees in thefe 
charafteriftics. But in plantations, where 
profit is the fole objed, the principal thing 
Gs to 
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to be attended to is their particular proper- 
ties, by which they are adapted for particu- 
lar foils, fituations, and ufes. , Thefe are fo 
intimately connedled with their charafteriftic 
diftindions, that m proiecnting this fubjeft 
with a view both to ornament and utility, 
it feems neceffary to treat of them together 
la tiie following order : 

1. Magmtuda 

2. Form. 

3. Texture* 

4. Colour. 

5. Mode of Growth, 
§. Smells. 

7. Bvk. 

8. Buds, 

9. Leaves. 
10, Flowers. 
U- Fruit 
12. Roots. 

J 3. Propagation. 
}4. Soils. 
i IS. 
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i«. Ciflttire; 

i'i^* Pruiilhg. 

18. TratifiAafttSiig. 

19. Pradtl£fe. 

20. lirfes. 

21. Relaftive Vdtife. 

22. NatutalChMadef. 

1. WitixWfpfeA to inaghttude^ trees and 
ftirubs are either very tall^ as the hdrfe- 
chefiiut and the lardi, tlie cornelian cherry, 
and the foowdfop ttee ; or . very low^ as 
the ttiounlain afh and hemlock fir, the Scotcli 
f dfe and the butchers brooni. Some trees are 
H)try hroad^ in jpropbrtioh to their lieight, ife 
the oak and the Spanifh chefnut ; others are 
Vtry na3rrow^ as the larch and the fpruce fir. 
There \t a medium betwixt all thefe ei- 
ttetnes, as t^e alh-Ieaved mapple and the 
evei'green oak, the Virginian ral^berry, and 
the Cuelder rofe. 

C 4 2. 
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2. With refped to form^ x!ti& different 
varieties may be included unde^: the follow- 
ing heads. — Apparently sqlidy being thick with 
branches and foliage^ a? the horfe-chefnut and 
the Englifli elm, the lilac and the fyringo ; — 
light and airy^ thin of boughs and leaves, as 
the aflx and the hpaty poplar, the bird cherry 
and the Canadian mefpilus. There is a me-- 
diate degree betwixt thefe two extremes in 
the broad-leaved euonymu^ and the aih-leaved 
majpple. 

They may next be divided into thos^y 
whose branches begin from the ground^ as the 
fir tribe and moft fhrubsj or those which 
shoot up into a stem before their branches be-* 
giny as the mountain afli and the alth^^a 
f rut ex. 

Of thofe whofe branches begin from the 
ground, fome rife in an elegant cone^ as the 
larch and the holly j others in a cone whose 
base is very broad^ as the cedar ; or whofe 
base is very small^ as the upright cyprefs. 

Some swell out in the middle of their 

growth^ 
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growth^ and dttnini/h at both endfy as the 
Weymouth pine ; and feme are hroadefi at the 
topy as the rafpbeny and the Alpine honey- 
fuckle ; fome are irregular and hujby through- 
out, as the evergreen oak^ and th? fnowball 
tree. 

Of tfiofe which (hoot up into a ftem be- 
fore their branches begin, fome are slender 
cones^ as the deciduous cyprefs; others are 
broad cones ^ as the baliam poplar. Some af^ 
fume a globular form^ as the mountain afh ; 
^nd many are irregular throughout^ a$ the 
3cotch elm and the acacia. 

8. With regard to /^Af/^r^, fome trees and 
ihrubs have a soji^ smooth appearance^ aJs the 
lime and the fcorpion fenna ; others have a 
rough ^Jirm4ikc appearance^ as the evergreen 
oak, and the holly. Some have a smooth^ 
silkyJike appearance^ as the tamarifk ; others 
hay© a downy ^ woolly^ike appearance^ as the 
hoary poplar. Some appear totally covered 
f^ifk tkQrnSj as the furze and the hedgehog 

bplly; 
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boUyj dtibers appear \rfbdly compoiW of 
tbread^kejbooti^ as the Portugal broom. 

4. Cohmr iti trees or ihrubs is eidier acci-^ 
dental or ptrifianent. Ptrmcmmt colours in« 
elude all the different fliades of green in tbe 
ibmmef mondis ; ncckkntai cdfovrs the tints 
of r^^/ and jtMcy^ that are peculiar to autumn 
and fpritig. 

Som^ permanent ccdours are of a dark 
green ^ as thofe of the horfe-chefhut and the 
yew; fome are of a Ugbt green^ as th<^ 
of the afh and the ipcnnnsion laurel; icxti/t 
are of a blue green^ as thofe of the Scotch 
fir ^id the bladder feima. Some trees are 
of a greeuy tinged toitb krown^ as lhe Vlr^- 
laian cedar ; others of a green j tinged with 
wbite^ as the abele and the Lapland willow^ 
Some greens are tinged with yellow^ as die 
lifii-leaved m^ple and die Ghinefe arbor 
vjtee ; fc»ne dx^ tinged with red^ as the fcaf- 
let mapple ; others are tinged "with piirple^ 
93 the purple b^h. Some greais are fpoi- 

ted 



ted mth winte^ ydkw^ ^md rcd^ as tbe va- 
jiegated lioliy^ priv^ fyoLmore^ besc^ and 
maay others. 

jMidentd <:olours are infinke ia num- 
ber, wd <dach kind k liable ta much yariar* 
tion. 

In autumn, ho^Rneyer, it will generally be 
£>imd tfaat the wiklKrberty affamet a bright 
rcd^ die biich a deep rcd^ the beech a 
krownyb rtd^ the fcariet oak a deep scarlet^ 
the hornbeam a rtuset ctdour^ the fugac* 
miqpple a nVi& yelhw^ the oak a reddish yeU 
hfW^ the lime and aih a straw colour^ the 
, po|^ UmIl^ the fycamore brovm^ &c 

5. The 190^ of growth are very diflfer- 
cnc in treea and ihrub$. Some fend out 
dieir branches horizontally^ as the oak ; in 
others, they tend upvxards^ as in the Himt-^ 
mgdoa willow ; in others, they fall^ as ia 
die lime, and the acada. In fi:»ne, they m-^ 
e&MnffUqwdy^ as in the Scotch fir ; in fome, 
^^amrtdine^andibmrife up^ as in the larch ; 

in 
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in odiers^ they bang dire&ly down^ as in €tm 
weeping afli and weeping willow. ScMrie 
flirubs creep along the ground^ as the p«i* 
winkle ; others clasp themselves to treesj as 
the paflicHi-^flower ; c^ers ji&c themselves to 
buildings^ as the ivy. 

Some trees have one principal ftem, from 
which all the branches proceed as rays from 
a centre^ as in the fir tribe ; in others, the 
trunk divides itfelf into arms, which fend 
out branches, irregularly^ as the oajc, &c. 
Some fhrubs have only a Jingle Jlem^ as the 
althsea ; others conilandy fpread along the 
ground, fending uip more^ as the hypericum^ 

6. With refpe£l to smells^ fome trfees and 
fhrubs have fcarcely any, as the evergreen 
oak and the platanus ; others have a moft 
grateful fragrance^ as the birch and the 
fweetbriar. Some have a luscious fmell, as 
the mezerion ; others a disagreeable fmell, as 
t;he elder ; and the fmell of fome is dele- 
furious ^ as that pf the walnut and the arter? 

piAa, 
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miiia. The fragrance of fome is greateft 
when the plant is in bloflbm, as the haw- 
thorn ; in fome, it is confined entirely to the 
bloflbm, as the lilac ; in others, it is equally 
diffufed throughout the whole plant, as in 
the fweet bay, and feveral others. 

Thefe are the general duu-aderiilics of 
trees and fhrubs ; but there are many other 
peculiaxities which prefent themfelves, upon 
a mora minute examination, which, where 
omament is attended to, defenre alfo the 
attention of tibe planter. Some of thefe I 
fhall notice in the bark^ buds^ leavcs^fiowers 
and fruit. 

i 7. With refped to the bark of trees and 
fhrubs, in ibme it is of a ted colour^ as in the 
dogwood ; in fome ns}btie\ as the birch ; in 
othera liuck^ as the oak ; in fome brown^ as 
tfaeOueldtf, rofe; in others green ^ qa the 
hcUy. rThe texture of the bark of fome 
tXBe«i»!j|£rto, abtfatf oak^ of cttihters spungy^ 
ju\ as 
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as the cork tree^ The bark of fome hwsy 
Jbin^ as^ tli€ beech f of others very thick, a 
the Scotch fir. 0£ (oxtye it h brittkj astlid 
hornbeam ; of othert ghainout^ as the holly ; 
of others threcufy^ as the Krae and the elm» 

The duration' of bark varbs. Some trees 
throw off annually their outer coat, as the 
aj?butus and tibe birch ;. bait moft trei^con- 
fian^retaink. 

11\\!^ properties of fome bark& aiB e^rrn^ 
gent, as thofe of t&e cdc and tlsje brangpbte ; 
of others ^^^^ as of t&e Hme; of odiess 
hitter^ as of the abele \ of others resinou^r ^ 
of m£& of the fir tribe, 

8. With refped to buds^ fome trees have 
no buds at all, as the pine tribe^ and moil 
evergreens J in others they ase very Harge'^ 
as the horfe-chefmit *y in othecs vesy s^tU^ 
as in the willow. In fbrae they ase comh^ 
ed widi a coat of gltttinous. fnatter:^ as. tbofe 
of the horCe^dieimit;^ m others wMi a ]sb^ 
tegument y as thofe> of the btedi. Ssttnfi famb 

are 
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are of a red colour^ as thofe of the lime ; o- 
thers are yeUow^ as thofe of the willow ; o- 
tfaers blacky a$ thofe of the afh ; brown^ as 
in the beech \ ot red and greeu^ as thofe^ c^ 
the comaoor fycamore. 

9i There is zsk akioft infieite variety in 
the leaves of trees and fhrubs. Some are very 
broody aa the commoa/ laur^ ; others very nar- 
r^icf^ aa. the kirchi There is a medium betwixt 
tibe£i two extresEkes ia* the willow and the al* 
mond Some leaves a^e entire^ as the bay ;. 
odi^:i8^ serrated^ as the ch^ry ; pinnatifid^ 
as the. acam^. &c« Some leaves are covered 
with down^ as the fea buckthorn ; others 
with wool^ as the hoary poplar ; others with 
pfickks^ as ^ hoUy ; oth^s with a glutinous 
ful^ance^ a$ ^e: gun cifl^ &g. 

Leagues an^ o£ aU the di&rent ihades of 
^gtm% in ^ i\max^ months^ ;. and of att the; 
diffident tints of red and yellow in autumn 
and.iiaiDg». . 

'•':;." •■: :;u i<- c : -.. / Some 
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Some trees retain their leaves and coloitf 
throughout the whole year, as the pine tribe ; 
others lofe their green colour in autumn, yet 
retain their leaves all \sninter, as the beech 
and the hornbeam in fome circumftances. 
The elm, the afh, and moft other trees, drop 
their leaves in autumn, and are naked all 
winter. 

Leaves have, iii general, the fame pro- 
perties as the bark, only in a fainter degree. 
Thefe are of confiderable importance^ Thofe 
of the alder are refiifed by cattle ; thofe of 
the elm are greedily devoured * ; thofe of 
the fir are obnoxious to many infers which 
infeft hothoufes, &c. 

10. The flowers of trees vary almoft zjs 
much as the leaves. Thofe of fome are 
large and Jhewy^ as the rofe -and the ho- 
rieyfuckle j in others they are small and ob^ 

scure^ 

, ■ .'., — -L— 1.. 

; ' ^* The Romans fed their cattle with the leaves of 
this tree. 
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^cure^ as in the alatemus; The flowers of 
ibme cover the whole plants and foon fade, 
as thofe of the hawthorn; in others, they 
hxe thinly dijiributed^ and continue a long 
time, as thofe of the paflion-flower. Some 
come into bloflbm very early ^ as thofe of 
the mezerion ; others very late^ as thofe of 
the fweet chefnut, and the althaa frutex. 
Some trees and fhrubs are done with flower-^ 
ing before their leaves expand^ as the almond ; 
the bloilbm of others makes its appearance 
only when the leaves fall off^ as that of the 
ha^ceL 

1 1. The fruits or seeds of trees vary 
CQnfiderably. Some are of a bright colour 
and shewy appearance^ as the cluftered ber- 
ries of the moimtain afh ; in others, the 
feed is very obscure^ as in the willow. Upon 
fome trees the feeds remain two or more 
yearsy as the cones on the fir tribe ; in o- 
thers but a few weeks ^ as the capfules of the 
dxBu Soflae fruits or feeds are used as foody 
D as 
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ai$ the apple and the walmit ; others iotfaf^ 
ttning tht mf trior animals ^ a» flie acorrt antf 
the beech-itiaff ; fome again ^r& poisonousy 
Its the behies of the nightftiadei and thofe 
of the mezerion. 

, The obfervatiohs which foflbwialohg with 
cbaraSeristic distinctions jcomipnk trfiat nisty 
lie called particular properties of trees. 

12. The roots of trees are ^ much varied 
below ground, as the ftem and branches are 
above the furface. Some fpread themfelves 
horizontally^ as thofe of the pine and the fir 
tribe ; others fend down perpendicular roots 
;t6 a great depth, as thofe of the oak and the 
chefhut There is a me£um betwixt tiiefe 
two extremes, ih thofe of the Ume and the 
beech. 

13. The modes of propagating trees and 

^ihrubs are vaiious. Some are raifed from 

seeds^ aa moft fordl trees, fuch aa die tial:. 
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afli, elm, iarch, &c. ; others from layers^ 
as the lime, platanus, rofe^ and moft fhrubs ; 
others from cuttings^ as the poplar, willow, 
honeyfuckle^ &c* ; others from suckers^ as 
the abele, gale fpirea, &c* Others are pro- 
pagated by ingrajimg, as the weeping afh ; 
others by inoculation^ as the double-bloflbm- 
ed almond, and the weeping cherry. And 
fome kinds are, or may be propagated from 
the roots^ as the thorn, mezerion, &c. 

14. With refped to the natural soils of 
trees ; fome love a deep^ strong soil^ as the 
oak J fome a dr)\ gravelly soily as the beech ; 
fome a deep^ moist soil^ as the poplar ; othera 
a peat'Cartb soily as the erica, &c, \ others^ 
again, love a isjct soily as the alder* Some 
trees will grow in almoft any soil^ as tlie 
Scotch fir ; others will fcafcely grow in any 
but their natural soily as the rhododendron 
and the andromeda. Some hardly r&qutrt 
Buy soily a& the ivy j others are parasites^ as 
tl^ mlfletoe. 

D 2 15. 
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j[5. 'The natural sitMtmi thztij^ wiH 
grow in, ar^ various* iSome will .endure 
exp'ofurq of almoft every kind^ except a ilroixg 
fea breeze, as. the larch, Scotch fir, and moun-- 
tain afh ; fome endure the sed breeze layfb 
better than others, as the fycamorg, afh^ and 
fervice ; foine will not prolper except in: a 
a low, sbdtered situation^ as the blade i%flruce^ 
4nd moft American plants ; fome will ^rafr 
under the drip and shade oi others, as the 
dogwood and box ; others would die in that 
fituaticm, as the larch and the wiUow^ 
' * • ■':.•' ^ " 

16. Trees and flirubs, eipecially when 
young, require not only a foil and iituadboii; 
but a culture^ fuited to their refpedtive nst- 
tureSrf Some require the earth to be fre^ 
quently stirred ehout their roots, as the lime 
and the lilac ; others wiU make equal pro^ 
grefs according to their natures, if the sur^ 
face is kept free of other vegetables^ as the 
oak and the cheinutj others thri^ve bell 

when 
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when the surface is covered with mofles, as 
the rhododendron and the erica. 

1 7. With refpe<ft to pruning^ there ZK 
fome trees Aat will fwt bear the knife^ as th^ 
cherry : the wood of others is much hurt by 
ity as the pine and fir tribe- Some, again, 
will bear it to any degree^ as the thorn and 
the cral>-apple* 

Thefe peculiarities apply to trees of fome 
height. Moft trees, when very young, wiU 
bear pruning ; and many require it, to train 
them to fingle ftems- The silver fir ^ whejpi 
in the nurfery, requires its fide ftioots to be 
fliortened ; and young oaks, fome years after 
they are finally tranfplanted, (hould be cut 
over by the furface. 



1 8, Moft trees require to be transplanted 

in tlie nurfery-ground the firft or fecond year 

j&om the feed \ and re^tranfplanted firom the 

nurfery into plantations, when under four 

D 3 feet 
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feet high.. Soike are little hurt by this; rcr 
moval, as (he elm 3 oth€¥fs sometimes Se s^r 
it, as the fpruce and the Weymouth pine, 
S€)ip,<i tree6 nxjill not remave aftef they are eight 
10P ten feet high, ad the pine aftd fir firifed^j 
others w/// remwe jat, and confid^rablyv abcyv^e 
dcR^e^&fitt age, as the liitnfej the elm,th^lyca- 
Wer^ ^atid teany oAer dedduotis tree^ j Wt 
a year or two previous to remov^, ihertr 
TOttts mnft be cut, and Aeir tops pruned, 
^&€. J a inoft important precaution, that 
Ihould never be negleCked in removing tree$ 
above ten feet high. 

19. Though fhrubs are commonly plant- 
ed fbr ortiamertf, and trees tb produce tim- 
ber ; yet there are other products for which 
they are occafionally planted. Tlbe leaver 
difome kiilds are ufed, as thofe of the mulr 
berry i the t>ari of others, as that of the oak 
aiid'die hdBy; ^ejkwers of others, as thofe 
6f the rofe and the fyrtngo; the seeds or 
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fruits of others, as thoie of tjiie l^eecli and 
the^pple, &c. 

2a The xlifier^nt produds of trees are 
usedhj various artels and profeflions. 

The chemist ixfes the bark of fome far 
birdlime, as that of the holly; |the fnanu-^ 
facturer the bark of qt^iiers for mattSi as that 
of the lifine and the elm* 

The silk growers ufe the leaves of iome^ 
as thofe of the mulberry. 

The s^pQtbecary ufes the bloffoms of fomc^ 
as thofe of the rofe^ tibe conft£lioncr the 
Uofibins of ^thers, as thofe of the fydngo. 
Bread Is jziade of &me feeds, a3 thofe of 
the beech. All mankind ufe the fruits gf 
pdieis, as thofe of the pear, plun^ &c. 

Shipbuilders ufe ibme kii^ds of wood la 
particular, as thte oak. The larch might 
alfo be trained for this purpofe, by bending 
down the ftem when twenty feet high, and 
fixing it in a cmain pofldon. [See Plate 1.) 

House-Carpenters ufe the fir and pine; 
D 4 mill" 
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mill-wrigbts the crabtree ; plougb-wrigbts 
the afh ; cabinet-makers the beech, elm, wair 
nut, cherry, plum, box, holly, yevv. The 
carver ufes the lime j the turner the fycar 
more ; the mathematical inftrument maker the 
box and holly ; the Iq/i and beelmaker the 
alder and birch. 

Iron-Jhunders ufe charcoal of any kind. 

Gunpowder-makers ufe that of the dog- 
wood, fallow, alder, and hazel. 

"Turpentine and its oil are extra&ed from 
the larch and the (ilver fir. Reftn^ tar ^ pitchy 
a;nd lamp-blacky from die fpruce and the 
pine tribe. Potajh may be extracted from 
any wodd, but principally from the beech, 
afh, and elm. 

Wine ihay be made of the fap of many 
trees, as tJie birch ; fagar of the fap of Ot 
thers, as the fugar-maple, &c. 

31. The relative value of timber depends 
almoft entirely upon local circumftances. 

Oak 
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Oak and elm, proper for fhip-building, 
growing, in the neighbourhood of a dry- 
dock, will be more valuable than if it were 
a hundred miles up the country. 

Undergrowtfi of dogwood, fallow, and 
alder, in the neighbourhood of a gunpow- 
der manufactory, is of great value : but, at 
a diftafice, it can be ufed only as fuel, &c. 

There are, however, fome Knds of wood 
diat, from their univerfal application, are va- 
luable cv^ where ; fuch as the oak^ the elm^ 
the a/by (he beecby and to which may be 
added, as the moft valuable, the larch. 

There are other kinds which, from their 
fcarcity, are valuable* every where, as the 
boxy the bollyy and die yew. The lighter 
produifts, fuch as birdRmey potajhy turpen^ 
tmCy'pitcby &CC. may be reckoned equally 
valuable evciy where. 

' The tree that will be moft valuable in a 
given fitiiition, may not grow in a gjven 
foil In this cafe, the tree that will come 

to 
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to the greateft perfe^ion in that foil, will 
generaUj be found the mod vali^hle, 

A wood^ iiot TaluaUe firom loc^ drcxun- 
ftances, may, by manuf^durieg it pa th^ 
^t, in order to render carriage lefe expen- 
five, or by fbmst £uch method, be rendered 
miich more valDaUe. 

From the g^ieral introdu^Hon q£ good 
roads and canals, and the ipirit for ipcreafl 
ing thefe, .there can faaixiiy be a fitoation, 
in which plantations will not be valu^Ne for 
timber ; and it is impoffiUe to concave one 
where the other produ^ will not be of 
great value. 

* Every perfon who can meafure timbeif 
^ thinks himfelf qualified to value fianding 
^ trees ; but fuch men are oftaoi deceived in 

* their eftimates. It is the perfed know* 

* ledge of the application of the different 
^ fhaped trees that enables a man to be cor- 

* re&, in his valuadtm. A foot of wood 

* may 
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^ ma^ b^ of £tt}e vaim to one trade^ but of 
^ gr^t wnis^ to imotiber^ Tim is the grand 
* &cr€t wMek enriches the pmchafers of 

^SL When a tree or flimb is pdOefled 
of a nsimber of qualities that produce fimi* 
!ar enuidohs, It is fiud to have exprejjion or 

TThuB, the eypri^ is of a unifimn, un- 
fhaageaWe ihape^ and conftandy of a dark 
green - colour. It has a fHil, folemn ap* 
pearance ; aind hehcae it hto obtained the 
character of melancholy. 

Thfse ifi a fimilar train of emodon;, but 
fo a. fidnter degree, produced in the mind 
by die C&llmg brandies, drooping i^ray, and 
ydlow colour of the weeping willow. It 
fuits with fcenes of folitude, and leads to 
jtiieditation« 

Tliere is a degree ci cheerfulnefs in the 

^ light, 

* Hunter's Evelyn's Sylva, p. 112. 
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lights ^ry: form of ike a/by and the bright 
"white of the variegated ^bolly ; ieafe and grace- 
fulnefs in the feftoons g£ virgins^ dower ; 
delicacy in the myrtle ; and a peculiar ele- 
gance in the fweep of the ftem, and curve 
of the branc&es. of the larch. The oak and 
the cbefnut poflfefs forms which have long been 
aflbciated with grandeur ^n^Jublimity. 

Thefe and many other trees, are remark- 
ably expreffive of certain charanaers. This 
wifes partly from the nature of the tree« 
themfelves, and partly, from aflbciation of 
ideas. The cyprefs has been planted on bu- 
rial places ; the weeping willow to fliade 
urns i the Romans crowned their warriors 
with laurels ; and the cbefnut was introduced 
into the landfcapes of Salvator RofL 
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SECTION III. 



I <«F 'THE ARRANGEMENT OF TREES AND 
-.: SHRUBS. 

J^o,UG^ has bega 4one in the preceding 
f^diOA to ihew that there is an inexhauft-; 
ible fyf^d of variety in trees and fhrubs : I 
ihall now make fome ob&rvations refpedn 
ing their arrangement in artificial fceneryi 
And it nuy be premifed here, that thofe 
who vnderftand the general principles of 
painting, will eafily difcerii and follow the 
proper mode; but, on the contrary, thofe 
who are ignorant of thefe principles, al- 
though 
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though they may kiiow every tree and 
fhrub, will ever wander in darknefs, and 
produce confufion and incongruity. 

All ornamental plantations may be di-' 
vided into two kinds ; thofe where grandeur 
IS the effed to be produced, and thofe where 
variety is the principal objedt. As grsuideur 
depends more upon the whole, than upon 
the .parts, it may be produced wtere only 
one kind of tree is ufedj but as variety 
depends upon the parts alone, a number of 
different kinds is neceffary. This has given 
jTife to a moft erroneous opiioidii and pemi- 
clcm' pfa€tic6 aniong tiandfcape gardeners 
andfiMtfer^ Hfey imagine that t^ety i« 
produced by mixtor e j ^nd their rule is, rcj 

* mix as maay Mfids tog^her as diey pof^ 

* fibly dan, and never to let two trees of the 

* fame fpecies be feen at oiice.^ IThis is 
their receipt for variety in plantations ; and 
they never fail to foUolv it in every arrange-^ 
iDftent of vejgetobtes, from the parterre to the 

foreft, 
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ferdt But does it jw^duce variety ? No. 
On die cDntrarjr, it produces the moft dif- 
trading inoongruity. The eye, in examin- 
iag the partSy finds no ccmnexion — ^no har- 
mony^-^no relief — no repofe of efkSt — ^no 
difiereisce c£ compdition, nor change c£ 
<barader : or, if fix>m a diftance we look 
upon the whole, it is in the other extreme, 
more dull and monotonous than if only one 
fpecies of tree had been ufed. 

Thk mixture is evidently made fi-om 
ignorance of what conftitutes variety; for 
it does no!, as they imagine, confift in the 
liiverfily of feparate parts, but * in the di- 

* Ttttfity of their efk&s when combined to- 

♦ gather j ill a difference of compofition and 

• €&ara£ter : ' * Swh a vartety rfelieves the 
eye; iind iadsfies the thind, vrithout fa- 
tiguing either. 

In plaee^ then, of diftind linds, trees or 
ihrubs^ differing in ajny Ortfe of the general 

- - diara^kerif^cs, 

* Price. 
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Ghara<aeriftics, are fuflSdently diftingififhed 
for the purpofe of variety* If they differ in 
two or more of them, they becpme con- 
trails ; * if in all, they are oppofites, and will 
never harmonize.' But ther£ is fuch an im- 
menfe ftore in nature, that thofe apparent- 
ly the moft different may be brought to- 
gether, with good effe£tj in the fame plan- 
tation. 

The upright, fpiry form of the larch, 
mixes very ill widi the round head of the 
pak. But there are trees of intermediate 
forms, which, placed in the interval between 
them, will make the connexion complete, 
and the gradation eafy and natural j and, by 
this means, an endlefs fource of variety may 
be had from the forms and modes of growth 
alone. 

There is pother fource of variety which 
adfes from the manher in which trees are 
dii^fed, mc^e than from the number of 
difHn6t fpecies* 
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* I have often obferved in fbrefts, (thoft 

* great ftorehoufes of pid:urefque difpofition^ 

* of trees) that merely from o^ beech, 

* dioms^ knd hollies, arofe fo many comro- 
^ iiatibns, fuch different effects from thofe 
^ which ire gained by ever fb great a di^ 

* veHity 6f trees lumped together, that one. 

* could hardly wiih fot more variety. It 

* put nie in mind of what is mentioned of 
**the more ancient Greek jpainters; that 

* with only four colours they did what, in 

* th6 more degenetate days of the art, could 

* not be jietfoiTiied with all the aid of 
^ c^emiftry; 

/ The true end of variety is to relieve 

* the eyej not to perplex it: It does not 
^ confift iri the diveriity of feparate objeds, 

* but in the diverfity of their efiedts ip^hen 

* combined together ; in diverfitjr of cdmr 
^ pofition^ and of charader* Many think^ 

* however, they have obtained that grand 
^ objed, when they have exhibited, in ond 

E :• * body; 
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^ bo^y, all the hard names of the Linnaean 
^ fyftem : * But when as great a diverfity 

• of plants as can well be got together is 
'exhibited in every (hrubbery, or in every 

. ^ |dantatian, the refult is a famene& of a 
^AvSeosnt kind, but not lefs truly a fame- 
^'ittefe than would zn£d fiom there bring 

* no diverfitv at all ; for there is no having 

* variety 

* * In a botanical light, fuch a coUedion is cx- 
** tremdy curious and entertaining ; but it is about 
^ 9AjgpoA a fpepimen «f variety in landfcape, as a line 

♦ of Lilly's Grammar would be of variety in poetry : 

* Et pofiiSf veEfis^ vermis^ focietur et axis, 

* A colleftion of hardy exotics niay alfo be con- 

• 'fidered as a very valuable part of the imprbver^s 
^ palette, add may fuggeft many new apd harmoni- 

* pus cc^bioations of cplotirs ; but diea h^ muft pot 

* can the palette a 'pi£^ure. * 

When a full coUediion of vegetables are to be 
planted about a place, the beft way is to confider 
ihe whole as a botanic ground, and aprangt diem 
according tp the natural cUfles 9^ I^inn^us or Juf- 
fieu : Thif would at once ^ the moft pleaCng t9 
the botanift, and the moft agreeable to the prin* 
ciplesof painting. 
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^ Ymety of charader without a certain dif-^ 
^ tindivenefs, without certain marked fea- 
^ tures on which the eye can dwell. 

^ In £ote&$ and woody commons, we* 
^ fbmedmes come from a part where hollies 
^, bad diie^y pretailed, to another where 
^ junipers or yews ace the princip^ ever-* 

* greei^; and where perhaps there is the 
^ iame fort of change in the deciduous trees 
^ and underivood. Thi$ ftriket us widi a 
^ new imprelilon; but, ihix them equally 
^ together in all parts, and diverfity becomes. 

* a ibuixe of monotony. ' * 

Another foUrce of v^riet^, ^hich is in* 
Splendent of the modes of growth or th4 
inasner of di JTpofition, i$ colour. Heiice, to 
^S&iA ike arrangemient of a nUmetoiis cd* 
ledicm df trees and fhrut^s, a knowledge of 
&6 liarmopy <^ t^m id eflentiaily heceflarj^ 
for the |rfant«r. Tlie iiibjed, howevef^ 
pr<^eriy belongs to painting; btit a 
E2 ' few 

* Price's Eflaysj vol. K p. 117. 
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few remarks here may tend to {hew its 
importance. 

It may be thought by fome, that the 
different tints of green in trees are too mi- 
pute dilfeiiflions to be attended to ; but re- 
fieSdon and experience fhew that they are 
<rf material confequence in fcenery^ Imagine 
two woods of equal and confiderable extent, 
-^the one conipofed of the yellow green of 
the weejnng willow^ the other of the dark 
^een of the oak : how different rauft be the 
impreffions receivedyfrom each, though the 
general form and compofition of bothy at a 
diftance, would appear the fame ! It is a:- 
bundaatly. evident, that the effect of the 
4ifferent greeps mi^ft be much more con* 
ipicuous in fcenes intended to be more mi- 
nutely exanadned by the eye :— rhow different 
the green of even the gopfeberry and cur-: 
Tant tree§ when oppofed to each other ! 

The tints of trees may be confidered 
^th refpied to their harmony with one an- 
ther 
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Other — rwidi external fcenery — ^th?ir grader 
tion-r-and their particular effeCts. 

The harmony of tints, in general, is de^ 
rived from certain laws in optics, by which 
certain colours, as red and green ^ yellow and 
purpie^ blue and orange^ agree with one an^ 
other refpedively ; and certain other cGf;- 
lours, as red and orange^ yellow and green^ 
blue and purple^ dtfagree with each other re- 
ipedUvely : and again, certain cdours, at 
green^ purple^ and orange^ when mixed to- 
gether, defiroy each other. 

Theie harmonies, diicords, and priva^ 
dons, will remain true, although the co^ 
lours fhould not be bright of themfelves. 
The flighteft tinge will have the effeft. 
When weak colours that agree are placed 
Adjoining, they fupport and give fpirit to 
iBach other. A hawthorn hedge, among the 
green of pafture fields, has the fame dull, 
green appearance ; but when oppofed to the 
|)roiyn of a ploughed field, it appears with 
E 3 peculiar 
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pA:|uBar fp^t iantd force. . Agai^ the pknigb- 
ed field, wetie it not contrafted wi& the 
Jbeijge fcwc fome £bch colour, would appeai: 
datk and colourlefe ; pppofed to the hfedge, 
jU appear^ of a rich brdwp.— A Huntingdon 
willowj ^feryed alojie,:. appears grfeep, like 
any pth^ tjree ) but, eontrdfted with an dak 
or a chdbut^ it is evident f white ; and the 
Odk ^^n^ by the contraft, appear^ puch 
darker than before. 

If wood was arranged agreeably to thefe 
principles, the colotirs would at all titnes 
appear (hiking aiid forcible ; but from 
the o|)pofite dondud, that of mixing all 
coWurs together, the colour? themfelves are 
annihilated, and their feparate effecjls de- 
Rroj^ed; It is in cohfequehce of this, that 
many fey^ trees have no colout^ but green^ 
wcept in autiimn ; atid that attentit)n to 
Aefe principle in theW krrangemeiit is fri- 
volous. But nothing can Ihew greater ig*- 
norance of nature. Gireen is indeed the 

predominant 
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predominant colour of trees ; but it is only 
in one or two of the fununer months th^ 
it nearly abforbs every otha: colour. All 
trees have their peculiar autumn and fjpring 
tints, which in midfummer are only weak- 
ened, not deftroyed : And, whether it be 
not of greater importance to attepd to the 
harmony of thefe tints, than to negled): it 
altogether, becaufe the labour would be in 
fome degree loft during a month or fix 
weeks in fummer, I leave every man of 
tafte or fenfe to judge. 

It is abundandy plain, that the harmony 
of wood with land/cape muft depend upon 
the general principles that have been al-* 
ready mentioned. One principle of har- 
mony is, that the general appearance of the 
wood planted about a place ihoidd axref- 
pond with the general appearance of the 
wood in the furrounding coimtry : if other<^ 
wife, the eftate fo planted wiU sqppear a for- 
ff^ foot in die general view. 
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The fame principle requires alfo, that it^ 
jsi fceae whQre >yatet is a prominent part, 
and may. perhaps make ^e laudfcape top 
cold) trees. o£ warm..tiat§ (by no means er 
yergreens) fhould be principally planted 
ne^ctit. On the cgntra^y, i^rhierQ hiii][ding$ 
make .the laudfcape too warm, cool tint% 
fuch. as eyqrgreeqs,. flipuld be planted, to 
couriteraft that tendency,. 

Some obje(9:s in landfc4pe require to be 
relieved, and fet off with fpirit; others re- 
quire to be kept under, or prevented from 
becoming principal Thefe, and a great 
number of other important particulars, are 
efFe<9:ed . by. the colpuring of . trees and 
ihnibs. 

It muft he cpnCdered alfo, fhat the ^ye 
feels an impreffion from obje<^s analogous 
to that of weight, a§i appears from the e;x* 
preflion, ^ A heavy cotour, a heavy form : ' 
henc^ arifes the neceffity in aU fceiieiy * of 
J preferving a proper balance of both j aud 
\ ^ - ^ . / " > thi? 
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.• this h a very principal part of the art of f 
planting. If in a park the one half of the 
trees were light and airy, ^ the larch or 
birch, and the other half black and heavy, 
as the Scotch fir, * the moft ignorant perfon 
^ would probably be difpleafed, though he 
f might not know upon what principle * j ' 
and the pmter would afcribe the harih difr 
cordant e£[e6t to the wantjof balance and 
harmony. 

If we operate with the permanent dark 
and light greens, as with light and fhade in 
landfcape painting, we may produce many of 
the effeds of aerial perj^Stive. The depth 
of recefles may be augmented by darkening 
the greens as they retire ; and a prominency 
may be made ftill more prominent, by the 
colour of the foremoft tree. ^ The appa* 
rent length or breadth of a plantation may 
be altered at pleafure, either by beginning 
with dark green, and continuing the grada* 

tioa 
f ' *^ trice's Eflays, vol. L p. 303. f Whately, 
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ticKi to Kght greeti^ or the contrary ; and if, 
hi additictfi to this, the line of the plantation 
ht l^c^en, the fidkcy can feldom be d^- 

Tliough the harmony of tints produces a 
ffkt^mg fcene, ^m difitgreementB^ on the o- 
ther faalui, may produce a ifariking eflfed:. An 
outlHie, which catinot be varied in form^ 
ttiay be brok%, by the oppofition of it$ 
tints, or by mafles of darik and light greens 
Two or flir^e trees together, that form a 
ftrildtig j^otttTsSi with all around, may atr 
tfeaft the eye, and jfix if fp as either to ad- 
mire fome objeft^ a9 a buUding ; pr prevent 
it from viewing foniething difagreijKtble, or 
lefs noble in the fcene* Trees, of a reddifli 
tint, or evergreens, have the power of at- 
tradting the eye in an aftonifhing degree : 
ill many places, where the former have 
been, planted at random among other trees, 
they diftra£t the whole fcenery in the aur 
tumnal months. 
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ITiefe hints on the different tints of trees 
«re of great importance in ornamental fee- 
nery : 1 ftiall now make fome obfervations 
on the mode of arrangement proper for ufe- 
fill plantations. 

As every tree has a certain foil and fitu- 
jion, in which it wUJ profper better than 
in any other, (that is, produce the greatefl: 
fjuantity and beft quality of timber ;) and as 
this tree will generally pay better than mor^ 
:^^aluable kinds that would not thrive there; 
it follows, that, hi the formarion of ufefiil 
plantation^, one great object miift be, to ac- 
commodate the trees to thefe circumftances. 
But as the nature of foils and fituations is 
various, thia would naturally lead to a corres- 
ponding variation of the fpecies of tree al* 
fo ; and this variation at once produces or- 
nahient and utility. Were this praftice ad- 
opted in the formation of ufeful plantations, 
they would be made at a much lefs ex- 
pepce, and be much more profitable and 

ornamental 
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ornamental than th^ common abfurd mode 
of mixtjire ; than which, none more de^ 
Arudive of thefe prpperties could poflibly 
\>e imagined 

But the mode of arrangepient, which J 
follow, is univerially prevalent in the fce- 
nery of nature. To' be convinced of this, 
we have only to oljferye th^ conftituent 
parts of a neural foreft. In one place, we 
find the oak ais the principal tree ; the hazel 
fhe principal undergrowth ; the cpwflip the 
principal plant ; the fipa nempralis the priaT 
cipal ^afs ; and the bypnum the principal 
mofs. Farther on, a few beeches mingle 
themfelves with the pak$; a Uttlg farther 
ftill, beech hecpmea tlie principal tree. The 
jjndergrowths chan^ng in the fame way, 
we there find the thorn, the violet, the pod 
trivialisy and the bryum^ - The ground be-r 
comes ifnoift, and gradually the birch ap-r 
pears ; it becomes more fo, — and, as th^ 
birch retires, the alder iucceeds— each with 

appropriate 
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appropriate undergrowth, or ever-varying 
glades of pafture j which, with the group- 
ing, &c. is foreign to my purpofe here; 
but they are moft valuable inftruflions for 
die landfcape gardener.* The arrangemeni 
goes on thus throughout the whole fqreft j 
and if the foil were examined^ it would be 
found to vary correfpondently with the 
ftees. Where die Odk abounds, it will be* 
fomid deep and good j dry where the beech 
profpers, and moift where the birch pre- 
vails. 

Few have an adequate idea of the efFe£ts 
that might be produced by adopting this 
mode, of . iarr^^iigiog vegetables in artificial 
fcenery, ; aad . particularly: in woods, flirAb- 
beries,jand all pmamental plantations. None 
but t;bele. ¥t)|0 unite a' knoj^lfsdge of botany 
an4>p9utfii>g> can cOf]icdve the variety and 
perpetual iatare^ that would thu$ be cre- 
mated 
■^^ — I ■ , ■ 

* * See' Gilpin's Foreft Scenery.— Walks in a 
Foreft, &c. 
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^ed about a place eten of the fmalleft extent 
At prefent, aU places^ and all the plantations 
about a place, hate the fame general sqppear- 
ance ; becaufe composed of the iaiiie kind 
6f mixture. A fhrubbefy in one eftate, is 
precifely the fame widi one at a hundred 
miles diftanee ; and a few iquare yards of 
father id a pattern of all the fhrubberies id 
Britain— liay^ I might lay, on es^ciiu But; 
were nature followed in fcis refped, thc( 
variety woidd be eaidlefs. Nothing could 
then be more interefting than to walk or 
ride throu^ a place^ ^ius laid out ; to look 
at the trees, fhrubs, plants and ^ven the 
grafies and f^ms ; the infinite diverfity of 
the fiiapes, colouriog, and compofition of 
die trees and fluijd^s; md the emwvary^ 
big openings and intricate recefles between 
diemt — again varied witihi groups md tufb 
of flowering plants and ferns, l^reading 
themfelves among the grafs, in every direc- 
tion, like natives;-— arid all tbi§ independ- 
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ently of every other objea,-— fuch as build- 
ings, rocks, water, animals, diflant proipedl, 
and even variety ia tbe grounds. So that, 
by this mode of planting, a place, naturally 
the moft dull and infipid, may be made infi- 
nitely varied and interefting. And I repeat, 
that this mode of arrangement is not more 
beautiful in fhrubberies, flower-gardens, and 
green-houfes, dian it is profitable in exten- 
five plantations. 



Ssc« 
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SECTION IV. 

^F THE DlSfOSlTIOJ^ OF WOOD, WITH RE- 
SPECT TO THE SURFACE OF THE GROUNDS 
ABOUT A PLACE, AND THE GENERAL SUR- 
FACE OF THE COUNTRY. 

Xhe form of fiirfkce moli defireable to be 
planted witli wood, in the grounds inune- 
diately adjoining a gentleman's feat, muft be 
determined by the general character whicH 
the place is to aflume, aild by the particu- 
lar expreflioiis of the feveral parts. 

In a place where the grounds are of an 
even, or level furface, there can be nothing 
to interfere with this rule ; but when the 

fuiface 
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furface .is varied with fwells, hollows, and 
abrupt fpots, the great art is to combine the 
natural chara^er of the place with the cha- 
rad:er to be created ; and if both thefe are 
underftood by the defigner, an eSeO. may 
be produced, much fuperior to the other. 

Independbntly of artificial charaders, 
however, nature always points out rifing 
grounds f6r plantations.* Wood placed on 
knolls or fwells heightens their effedl, and 
gives i^^irit, force and intricacy to a fcene, 
otherwife tame and monotonous. On the 
contrary, wood placed in the hollows only, 
or in the hollows and eminences indifcri*- 
minately, dellroys all the expreflion or na- 
tural features of the grounds, and often pro- 
duces deformities. Nothing is more noble 
thaa a fteep hill clothed with wood : but, 
imagine this hill perfectly bare, while the 
fuitounding country is wooded, and it be- 
comes a deformity in the general view. 

In almoft every fituation, it is counter- 
F atfting 
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a^Hng nature to plant the hollows, and 
leave bare tlie eminences. Even in plear 
fure grounds or parks, a group of fhrubs^ 
or a few tf ees placed upon a gentle rife, fet 
off the fcene, as it were, at once, or at leaft 
after two or three years growth : but, plant 
them only in ihe low places, and they will 
remain, unt2 full grown, before diey have 
much effed; and at that time, though the 
place may have Ae appearance of wood 
at a diftance, yet, when it is exanuned par- 
ticularly, the features of the gfotmd are to- 
tally deftroyed. There are many {Jaces that 
have a fufficient qtiantity of oH wood, 
which, if it had been planted widi a p^noper 
regard to the natural variety of the grounds,^ 
would have made thefe places as fuperidr to 
their prefent ftate, as that is feperic* to a 
place totally deftitute of trees. 

It is hot intended, however, that no low 
place flxould be planted, or that trees fliould 
be placed formally on the fummit of every 

enunence ;. 
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temmeace ; on the contraiy, dells, dingles, 
and fuch romantic places, fhould be fhaded 
vfith wood ; and not a group nor a iingle 
tree ihould exifl but what appears con« 
ne(^ed with other tre?s as well as with the 
grpundst 

Taking the country in a general point of 
view, th$ hills fhould be wooded ; the ris- 
ing gtQunds betwixt the hills and the v^llies 
diverfified with gentlemens* feats^ pafture 
lw4«t and A>mA corn fields ( and the viallies 
themielves kept in a flate of ahnoft pefpe^ 
CualanMJiQn. 

MqQ; of thefe vallies, to prevent the flag* 
lu^on of the ^» and to fuit the particular 
wodg q£ fencing for which they are adapts 
Bd« ihould be free &om plantations, and 
fometiows even from hedges, Hiey fhould 
pre^Qti in autumui broad flat fhad^s of rich 
yellow*! interfpeifed with fanuf^fleadings, 
and rdieyed by roads^ canals, aod .rivers, 

• ..! y 8. ... f«ph 
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fuch aaf the Carfe of Gowrie and Stnitheam 
appear from the furrounding mountains. 

Upon the rifing grounds and the fides of 
hillsy the caftleSy manfions, towns and vil- 
lages, with cveiy variety of pafture and 
wood, inteiiperfed with ffareaks of com fidds^ 
would fiarm ji contndft with this fore ground; 
and the mountadns, almoft whdly clothed 
with wood, would form a grand bac^ 
grotmd to this rich and noble fcene. 

TTiiere is nothing of fo great importance 
as the iituation of wood, whether we loc^ 
to the general appearance of a country, and 
the improvement o£ its dimate, or to the 
beauty and value of in£vidual eflates. AH 
other operations that can be made about a 
place are, comparatively, of litde import- 
ance. It \$ the wood, like the (hades in a 
piflxu-e, that gives the eSeCt ; and as it is 
by the iituation and relativse connexion of 
thefe iliades, that an expr^ve or unmean- 
ing pi<lwe is prodwed by the painter j fo, 

by 
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by the fite. and connexion of plantations, 
a place is eidier deformed or beautified by 
the planter. Eren fmall groups and detach- 
•ed trees^ like the laft touches in 'a pidur^?, 
are g£ the utmoft confequence ; and evety 
painter knows, that, when thefe arfe hid on 
by an unlkilful hand, they never fail to fpoil 
the whole piece. 

It is lamentable to fee the plantations 
which are daily making at a confiderabic cx- 
pence, without any regard to this principle. 
In the dull levels of England, it may be 
thought of lefs eonfequence; but in ScOtr- 
iahd and Wales, where the groiYnds are 
beaufifiilly varied by nature, it lis bf 'the ut- 
moft importance. In lefs than half a century, 
wood will pompletely change the appearance 
of gentlemens' places, and of the whole coun- 
try 5 and thofe who underftand the lubjeft 
will allow, that there is a great , danger of 
the change being made for the worfe. Scot- 
land, at prefent, is a pleafant countr)^ as 
F 3 expreffiye 
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e^qpreffive of a peculiar chiradler. If th^^ 
charadler is partially changed, the efied will 
be difgufting ; but, change it completely, and 
the expreflion will be infinitely fuperior to 
itsprefent ftate, and much more rich and 
noUe than England, or almofl any other 
country. * 

8 E c^ 

* That range of mountains called Fentland Hills, 
in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, are well knowlU 
Now, (uppofe all the Country around them wooded, 
(that is, the trees about gentlemens' f^ed, and the 
liedgeiow dinber grown up}, while the hills are left 
naked and bare^ in place of being a grand ^ture in 
the country, they will be a ftriking deformity. But, 
fuppofe them properly varied with wood, their pafiure, 
climate and appearance, will be gready improven ; they 
will be at once die nobleft ornaments to the country, 
und of ten times their prefeiU va:ue tq the proprietors. 
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SECTION v. 



OF THE OUTLWE OF PLANTATIONS, 

A HE outline or boundary of plantations 
muft be determined by the cbaraSIer which 
they are to aflume. As a tree is a pidnr- 
efque objed^ fo, all wood is pidurefque ; 
and as the addition of wood to ground is aU 
ways an addition of pifturefquenefs, though 
often mixed with grandeur or beauty, hence 
tfie propriety of an irregular outline in erery 
kind of plantation. 

When the character to be produced is 

grandeur^ the bounding line fhould confift 

of bold, angular prominences, fucceeded by 

f 4 deep 
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deep uK^ons, forming large bays and pro- 
montories ; and to give thefe ftill greater e£- 
feft, and vary their outline againfl the fky, 
they fhould be adapted to the variations of 
the ground, the bays being in the hollows, 
and the promontories on the eminences. 

In this mixture of curves and ftraight 
lines, the former fhould generally be obtufe 
and convex, and the latter of confiderable 
length. All fhcTuld appear * irregularly 
great ' 

Plantations made on hills ought always 
to afHime the charaGer of grandeur. Thofe 
intix)duced among culdyated fields, and 
bounded by ftraight lines, may have a very 
grand effed:, if due regard be had to vary 
their outline, by attending to the angular 
inferdons of hedgerows or belts; though^ 
in this cafe, it is impoflible to avoid a de- 
gree of formality which is always conned:ed 
vrith cultivation, and which, being effenti^J 
tp it, may be confidered as a beauty. 

When 
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When a plantation is to be made of a fize 
which does not alTame the charader of gran- 
deur, the outline fliould be compofed of fuch 
a mixture of flxaight and curved lines as will 
reHeve each other, produce variety and in- 
tricacy, and correfpond with the fiirface of 
the ground. Nothing can be more unnatu- 
ral or infipid, than a fei-pentine line, or a 
line wholly compofed of curves, as a bound- 
ary of a plantation ; it is totally void of va- 
riety and intricacy, and deftitute of force 
and fpirit, which is one great objed obtain- 
ed by planting, and which it is the peculiar 
property of irregular or pidturefc|ue forms to 
give. 

The outline, where ornament is a princi- 
pal confideradon, fliould be broken by fin- 
gle trees and groups, fo difperfed, as to in- 
creafe its irregularity, and take away from 
that formality and famenefs w^hicli lines of 
^very kind have, when viewed alone. Thole 
^rho attempt this, without underftanding ei-. 

fed, 
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fe£t, clog up the bays and receffes, in place 
of making them appear deeper and more 
intricate ; and thus they do much more harm 
than good. 

The oudine is alfo greatly varied, and 
much improved, by mixing low growths 
with timber trees along the boundary of the 
plantation ; and afterwards by taking away 
the fence, and making partial inroads among 
fuch undergrowths, df different forms aud 
degrees of clepth. 

In open groves, where the trees ftand 
fingle, and have no fence, the oudine is ear* 
fily varied, and with great effeft. 

The different forms, colours, and fhadea 
of green, when no other mode is applicable, 
may often have a furprifing efFedl in appa-* 
rentiy varying the boundary of a plantation. 
I am perfuaded alfo, that when a plantation 
is newly made, a very great deal might be 
done by party-colouring the paling with 
Y^hich it is enclofcd. 

Gyoupq 
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Groups ftnd thicket^^ when planted, in 
pkc6 cf a circular fenc«, like a dump, fibould 
falways haV6 the mod irregular outline. This 
trregularity 18 apparently increafed, by mix- 
ing low with tall growths at planting ; by 
removing the fence when thefe are grown to 
a certain height ; and by judicious thinning. 

The great beauty of fmall groups and 
fingle trees, arifes from their connexion, * 
and the bfends and inclinations of thdr ftems. 
This may be produced, by planting two or 
more trees or fhrubs in one hole, of differ- 
ent kinds, or the fame kinds, of different 

• * In tlie Liher Verii^tif^ confifting of aboT6 
three hundred drawings by Qaude, I beikrt there 
are not more than three fingie trees. This is one' 
ftrong proof (and I imagine the works of other paint- 
ers would fully confirm it) that thofe who moft ftudied 
the tfkGt of vifible objects, attended infinitely more 
to connexion than to fcparatc icxvta. The praAiee 
of improvers is dircdlly the reverfe. ' Prices Efaysj 
yol.I. 321. 
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fizes, &c. and conneding thefe by othars 
ftraggling around them. The moft beauti- 
ful e^^amples for this woii: are to be found 
in natural forefts, or in woody banks and 
commons, where trees have fprung up ac- 
cidentally. 

How different from all this are the cir- 
cular clumps, the ferpentine belts, and the 
dotting of fingle trees by landfcape gardeners ! 
From their formal outlines and equidiflant 
mode of planting, more than from any other 
error, arifes that diftindnefs and monotony, 
which is fo difgufting in made places, and 
which will ever diftinguifli a tree, or a col- 
ledion of trees, planted by them, from the 
fame tree or trees in natural fcenery. * It is 
moft amufing to fee the number of days oc- 
^rupied, and the labour and difficulty they 
have in flaking out the ferpentine fweeps 
of a plantation of two or three acres, which^ 
if nature were followed, might be traced by 

the 
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the plough, after the f ootfteps of a defigner, 
in two or three hours. ' * 



? 
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* Sec the Sketches in PUte IL 
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SECTION Vt 



dt tHB DIFFSRENT KINDS OF PLANTATIOKS. 

I 

These may be reduced to — 

A grove y or a coUeftion of trees without 
undergrowth ; 

A wood or forest^ or a colledion of trees 
with undergrowth ; 

Copsewood^ undergrowth aIone« 

Groves are of two kindsi The Jirst is 
generally made for ornament in parks. They 
are unenclofed ; admit the pafture to grow 
below them ; and they appear, when walk- 
ing tlirough them, as a large colledion of 
fmgle trees« 

ne 
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The second are compofed of the pine of 
fir tribe. They are commonly planted on 
hills, moors, or commons ; they are thicker 
than the former ; they eflfe<aually prevent 
the growth of pafture ; and they are for the 
moft patt enclofed. The fcharader of the 
former is generally beauty and grandeur ; of 
the latter pidurefquenefs and fome degree of 
grandeur. 

Groves are at firfl: planted equally thick 
tvith other plantations. As they grow, they 
are gradually thinned out, until the trees left 
{landing, are able to defend themfeh^ from 
cattle. The fence is then removed or de- 
flxoyed, the outline varied, and the fpaces 
betwixt the trees fewn with grafs feeds. 

Fir groves are often allowed to remain 
without thinniag, until tliey are fifteen or 
tmeotf years old j and then they afe con- 
fiiered as a full crtop, and cut reguiariy over. 

A wood 16 well adapted for both omdi^ 
«ent and utility. It is formed, «• fkft, by 

planting 
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planting timber trees at fucH diftances ai 
would form a grove, and filling iip the in-^ 
terftices with the kinds intended for under^ 
growth. 

This is the moft generally applicable kind 
of plantation, and commonly the moft pro- 
fitable, particularly in ftrips atid belts. Thercv 
the undergrowth grows beft ; thickens the 
ftrip below ; completes the flielter ; and, 
by concealing the real breadth, gives a mat 
fivenefs and grandeur to narrow plantations^ 
which they can never have, if planted in the 
grove ftyle. 

Oak undergrowth is generally the moft 
proper ; and, if its value were fiilly known, 
many plantations might be made of double 
their prefent value, be much more charac^ 
teriftic, and afford better {belter. 

Moft plantations, particularly in Scot-' 
land, though they generally go under the 
name of woods, are in reality of the grove 
kind J we find none of the trees kept de- 
cidedly under the reft, cut over, and allow- 
ed 
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ed to fpring up s^ain, while a certsdn num« 
ber, from 1 5 to 30 feet diflance, are pre- 
ferved untU th^ timber be fuU grown; but 
the trees being once planted, are allowed to 
grow up together, a few beii^ thinned out 
wh6i?e;they are too much crowded (an oper« 
ation to wldqh by far tod little attention is 
paid): Tbofe taken out, are either cut over, or 
grubbed out by the roots, as b foundsftoft 
convedieAt, without any regard to propriety ; 
and in conft^uence of this managem^t, a 
Uw bufhes of undargrdwth are found in 
(bme places, and the refl of the ground, if 
not ifaaded too much by the crowded Crees, 
is covered with, paftura; and ndther the 
piiiure^ nor the undergrowth, ,from being 
iaterinixed, can be turned to ^e.advantage 
c^ the proprietor. 

inhere are other plantatiocis, where un-* 

deigro^Yth exifts among timber trees in a 

morc> general way, but of kinds which are 

of little or no ufe, except for fuel ; and this 

G -is 
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h £u: from bt^g a profoaUe article^ paitU 
colaiiyin a coal coui^. 

But^ cmtlieoditf hand^ diereare woods 
in fome fia&&i where bodi timber smd vttl- 
dergtxiwih are cddviaed; and it is fimd 
feeit^ ^ great l^ifift Obtained by the pro- 
prieioAK^ diefe^ that i mike die fcSkmi^ 
i^bfenFitiliiis cm the advutage dT taofii^ Oik 
ttsdii^gfld^Hh in wobdsL 

^ Hw- high price g^en Ibr oak bdtk is 
p^ gefitfdl^ known ; ^^ the fum p^mi 
fer an acre of ^«lr, fiom 18 tH 15 yMti 
^d^ fyt the'Tahie of the baii: alo&e^ is very 
confidetaUa Among the infianteft tfiat oc- 
tor to toe at prefent, the Dcdoe of Allidl^s at 
DunkeHTaf^pear the moft fitoper to be ffien^ 
tionedv There,dnfamd worth little <^M)^yng 
in aration or pafture, are oak woods, prin* 
eipally natural, Ae undeigrowth tl£ which 
fe fcld every twenty-fire years, ak die rate 
fef 35L or ecL /w^acre;* die pmxAafer bdng 

at 

* The ftatme acce b undcrftood here. 
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4Ed: all expence of cutting, carriage, &c. This 
is from 25s. to 48s. per 2xx^pcr annum^ in- 
dependently of the value of the trees left, 
fifty of which may ftand on each acre. 

' If the foil and expofure of thefe woods 
tie taken.' into conlideration, the growth of 
the trees will apqpearconfiderable. But I have 
4>bfenned that oaks do not grow half fo £ift at 
Dunkeld as they do in the low aiid compara- 
tively ih^red grounds of the Lowlands of 
ficodand, cur in England; and I am confident^ 
if oak woods were planted (or at lead undor- 
growths of oak, in woods of any otha: de^ 
ciduous tree) in thefe diflrids, it would af- 
ford it leaft double the profit it does in the 
H^lands ! it would giDW equal in {w^ to 
Dunkeld undergrowth in twelve or thirteen 
ysarsy And afford two cuttings in place oi 
one. At Dunkeld, maiiy placed i|i the 
woods are too thin^ and other parts we co- 
vered with birches; but where artificial 
plantations are to be made, the plants ccHild be 
. : " G 2 placed 
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placed regularly thick, which of conrfe woidd 
produce a much more uniform crop, and al- 
fo make a given furface more profitable. 

Left, however, I ftiould be thought iia 
any degree to make oak undergrowth ap- 
pear more profitable than it really is, I Ihall 
only fay, that, in moft coldi, hffly fituatioiis 
fo Scodand and Wales, it will produce up- 
wards of 2l., and in more favourable jitua- 
tions upwards of 41. per acre per annum; 
tmd I do not hefitate to add, that the profit 
would far exceed thefe fums in both cafes, 
were proper cultiffe bdlowed ^ upon* the 
plants. 

This profit is independent of that of 
the timber trees j and if we fuppofe fifty, 
or iay only forty, are cut every fifty years' 
from each acre, at 5l. each, this is 4K 
more, or in all from 6l. to 8l. per acre 
per annum for oak woods j and I am fiire 
no one will allege that thefe calculations are 
in the leaft degree overrated. 

Another 
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Another confideration which ought to o- 
perate as.fome inducement to plant oaks, is 
the eafy charge with which it may be accom- 
plifhed It is beyond a doubt the fpeedieft, 
^4 io every refpedt the beft method, to raife 
oaks from the acom, * by Xowing them at 
once where they are finally to remain. Now, 
three or four bufhels are abundandy fufficient 
for an acre, which, at 56. per bufhel, is for 
the whole acre much below the price of 
a fingle thouland tranfplanted trees of any 
Mnd; and tranfplanted oaks, which would coft 

nearly 

* An acre of oaks affords a greater quantity of ve- 
getable produd than the fame fpace occupied with 
any other tree. This is owing to the tap-root of the 
oak penetrating many feet below the furface, and de^ 
riving the principal part of its nouriiliment in the 
bowels of the earth, where no other tree can reach. 
It is from the tap*root principally that this tree in<« 
creafes in fize, although it will live many years with 
horizontal roots only. This is a moft important faft, 
well deferving the attention of planters. See Miller's 
Di^* art. ^erfus. See alfo Hunter s Georgia, vol. YL 
442, &c. , ' . 

G 3 
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neaiiy double that price, would, in the fyace 
of foiir years, be at leaft three years behind 
them in point of iize, both kinds bdng 
planted at the fame time. 

Suppofmg the ground, then, on whidi aii 
oak wood was to be planted, fummar-fiJldWH 
ed and trench-ploughed at 2L per acre, and 
fown broad-cMl before the laft plou^iing* 
with acorns, the total expence (rnaking kn 
ordinary allowance for the proportion of the 
expence of enclofing) would be only sL 5$. 
or si 109. per acre. * 

Or, if it were defirable to have the un- 
dergrowth oak only, and the timber trees of 
fome other kinds, then 250 afli, beech, or 
elm, on each acre, (which wpuld afford ^ 
diftance of more than twenty feet between 
eacli tree) coyld be planted immediately af^ 
ter the acorns were ploughed in, at an ex-* 
pence not exceeding lOs. per acre more^ 
or 3I. ISs. or 4L per acre in total. And 
I 

' II I I I HHBMW . I - III,.,,, 

• Sec page 118, Note, 
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I appeal to every one, whether phntations^ 
with die foil thus prepared and planted, for 
4L JOS., would not ixc exceed in growth 
tiiiofe where the foil is uncultivated, but 
which are pitted and {Wanted with trans- 
planted oaks, at the rate of sL or loL per 
acre. If the method which f contend for 
b the bell, it furely deferves the ferious at- 
tention of gentlemen who plant feveral hun- 
dreds of acres by this laft mode. 

'- It is not my intention, however, to re- 
commend the formation of woods, exclufive-o 
ly of groves or coppices ; on the contrary, 
there are tlun foils, with bad under ftrata,' 
?d^re fir groves are more profitable than 
any other kind of plantation : and there are 
fteeps and rocky banks, where no tree can 
be fo advantageoufly cultivated as the com- 
mon afli } and rich moift places, where no 
plantation will turn out fo profitable as. 
diers. But, generally fpeaking, it may be 
litfely iflertcd, that woods are the kind of 
G 4 plantation 
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plaiitad<m that ought to be moft gei^raU)? 
formed ; and that though the kind of timber 
grown in thefe woods mud vary accor()ing 
to the confumpt of different places, yet 
that oak .will be found the b^ and moft 
profitable \mdergrowth. <; ' 

Gopftwood alone is feldom defirabb in 
point of chara^r, though, in many places, 
it is the moft profitable kind of plantadonu 
Their fcMination is fimple: when they are 
of a proper fize they are cut down ; after 
vrhich, the ftools fpring up j and thisopcrtr- 
tion is repeated periodically. Copfewoods, 
however, are in general wretchedly ma-? 
naged, particularly in England* 

Wherever a plantation is to be made, it 
is pf great confequence ,tQ fo upon the prt>-. 
per kind. . In determining this, ^e kind 
of woods, and fpecies of tree in the fur- 
TQunding country — ^the market — the prefent 

?5 
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<m: probable expence of carru^ by land (x 
water-^KUid a variety c^ other circumftances 
are to be qoo^itored, and that Jdiui fixed iipon^ 
which fhall in the end ti)m out the nK>ft pro- 
fitaU?. Hie plantation being made^ the par- 
dcular kind ihould b# held ftri&ly in view, in 
thdr after management A coUedion of oak$ 
intended for a grove^ if not gradually thinned 
out as they grow up, will never fucceed ^ but 
if the lamecolledion were intended for a 
wood, thinning them out, in place of cut- 
^g over, would leflen the crop of imder-- 
growth. Again, , a colleftion of firs vnH 
sKver become a wood, nor a colledion of 
tboms a grove. 

In planting, few have any idea of mak- 
ing one kind of plantation more than ano- 
ther Y — ^ certain fpace is to be planted, and 
It is. juft filled up with trees, no matter of 
what kind& 

. . From this negled alone, independently 
pf ^ all others, (fuch as preparing the foil pre- 
vious 
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tioustb planting, cultivating it afterwards, 
ttaimft^ tad thinning, &a), few plant&tiong 
yield' one third of the profit which they 
mi^tdo. But when the kind of plantar 
twta to be fbnndd is previoufly fixed upon, 
then a proprietor, who intenda to lay out 
money in thiat way, can fay — ^Here I ihall 
plant a wood; it will coft juft fo much at 
firft} in fo many years, the und«:growth 
will yield a certain fum ; it will do fo al- 
ways at the return of the fame period ; fo 
many timber trees will ftand upon each 
acre, which, at fuch a time, will yield fb 
much : And all thefe returns is juft fo mudi . 
per cent, for the money which T have laid 
Out ; and, after deducing all expences, my 
profits will ftand thus, &c. 

Here again I make ^ coppice : St^ch a 
triee is the moft profitable to jdant; lean 
plant fo many acres for fo much ) and theie 
wiH yield fo much per acre in fuch a time^ 
and the fame periodically afterwards^ 



% 
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ifte fo ititich j ih aceitam^tiihberofyeai^ I 
wUl tcAnm^ce ^tiiimg ; in fo mmy yeaM 
ffio^ i (kidl have (iiinned out juft fti ntiaxf 
tike^ ait fo much eafch, ind left fe tafiooy 
f«tnaiQing on each acre. Now^IfeWgndft 
&ed4 aiQOng.thefe trees^ aiid next yekr^^ 
D^ai affctfd toe fo itmch /(fr atSre for 'f>a(- 
Olre; WhSch it will ccmdttue to do for fo 
mmy years ; until^ at laft, I cut dbvm the 
M grown timber^ when each ttree wiH af- 
fynd fo tnucfa; dt^mj total ekjpence *^i 
ftand thus, dSc » ' 

But, mix all thefe different kmds of plan* 
tadons, and the impedes of tree fuitable for 
each kind together, as is commonly done, 
and what can he fdd about them ? Who 
can tell the expence of a plantation ? Or to 
what advantage can fuch plantations be 
turned? The proprietor muft feel great 
diflGlculty in direduig their general manage^ 
jnent, and great uncertainty as to what they 

(][ioul^ 
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ihould produce ; nor has he any kind of 
check upon eidier the manager, the buyer, 
or the feller of his timber. But, by the 
mode which I recommend, he has a certain 
ghjeCt in view in every plantation, evai in 
every hedgerow or fingle tree, which he 
plants or may poffeis ; and all his operations 
tend to promote this objed : In this way 
he operates, though not with an abfc4utQ 
certainty of the profit and lofs, yet with fuch 
clear ideas on thefe heads, that he can never 
}>e at a lofs how to proceed, nor ever gr^t-^ 
ly diiappointed in his expe£tadon& 




?1C- 
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SECTION VIL 

OF SHELTBRrKG YOt^NO PLANTATIOHS.* 

• T • 

,':.. " n ... . ., ■ . ^ • ' ; ■ 

SfiSX'TER 19 a moft power&l prdmoter of 
the growth of vegetables :. it is pecuUariy 
necefiary jCbrrmany kinds of young trees in 
all expofed: iituations : but there are fome 
Unds that 'will endure die moft fevere ex- 
pofiire ; and the tenderer kinds. are fheltered 
by intermixing fome of thefe hardii^r forts 
among them as nurfes. 

A nurfe plant fhould be of a qmck 
growth, efpecially when young, and endure 
the particular expofure, in which it is to be 

: planted, 
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planted, better than the tree that is to be- 
come principaL We have feveral quick- 
growing kinds adapted for all the difierent 
degrees of expofure, fix)m the fea-£hore to 
the tops of the higheft hills ; * and thofe 
undoubtedly are the beft that can be em- 
ployed for tins purpofe. 

The proportion of nurfes planted to the 
principal treos, muft yary aecoEdii]^ to the 
expofure, and the degree of (belter necef- 
fary s in fome cafes, there may be one half 
of die whoK nui^ ; in others^ not above 
one tnmtietfa part* - 

;! it may fometimes happen^ liuit nusre 
dian one half ate nurfes ; and in diat cafe, 
as the whole grow up, a few of them fhould 
be removed,. and more of the prindpai troQ 
planted in thdr room, e^ecially if the plavk 
tation is intended for a wood : but tbi& cafe 
can rarely occur, except in fituations near 

die 

-^ — .^^^ — ^ . ^ 

^ See Sea. H. on the Chanaeriftic Difierences 
of Trees and Shmbs^ 
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the fea ; for the larch * is at once tlie moft 
valuable tree, and tlie one that will beft en- 
dure every kind of expofure, 

Nurfe plants have long been introduced 
into plantations ; and although they have, 
in almoft every inftance, tended to fuffocate 
and overpower the principal trees, rather than 
promote thar growth, the idea is good ; 
the bad confequences refulting from the prac- 
tice have arifen from improper management, 

Nurfes, however, have at all times a 
tendency to exhauft the foil, and deprive 
the principal tree of its proper nourifliment. 
For this reafoo, they Ihould be planted with 

great 

* The infeft which, for tliree years paft, has in- 
feftcd the latch, has grcady limited the quantity of 
that tree planted in Scotland. Eut thofe planted from 
diirty to fifty years ago have, in every fitaation, grown 
to large timber trees ^ hundreds of which may be feeu 
In many parts of the country, from one to four feet 
diameter. Tliis fliews that the foil and climate fuit the 
tree } and it is to be hoped a few years will remove 
the inkSt and its pernicious cffcfts. 
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great cauticxL In moft fkuadons, the priri-f 
cipal trees, if planted fufBdoitl^ thick, will 
fhelter one another ; they may not indeed 
be ib tall at the end of a given period, as 
if they had been * drawn up' by nurfes ; 
yet they will be much more ftrong and 
hardy, and better calculated to prodi»:e dm^^ 
ber, and refill the weather ever afterwards^ 
Where ornament is taken into view, this 
mode fhould almoft always be fi^oMredi 
The incongruity produced by mixtures, and 
particularly by many nurfes, which are get 
nerally of fpiry forms, with other .nm&ii» 
h^ed trees, is quite incompatible Inthe^- 
v^. idea of beauty or variety. Another 
bad effed is, fuch plantations always appeal 
young, without ^ving any of thofe ideaf 
of youth and beauty, that young plantations^ 
compofed of kinds varied, but not mixed^ 
or even young trees fimply confideried, ne- 
ver fidl to communicate. 

s E o 
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SECtliON VIIL 

OF THi PREPARAXIQJ^ OF THE SOIL PRE* 
VibUSLY TO PLANTING. 

Notwithstanding all thsrt ha*, been 
written upon this fubyed, s^nd the maiivf 
Ik^ brought forward: to prove the ;|m>- 
j»iet7 and ultimate eeonemy :of .prep^Uing 
the foil previoufly tQ planting } i ijie jifjperar 
iiqns of moil gendemen ihew that they are 
doubtful df the fubjed, or igncHunt o^ its 
importance. It is needlefs^ howerer^ to add 
any dung to what has already been faid; 
for it is unreafonable even to fuppofe that a 
iJjuare yard of earth, matted and confoli- 
H datiJd 
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dated with the roots of heath or grais, can 
be penetrated by the delicate fibres of a 
young plant juft brought from the nurfery ;^ 
and ilill more abfurd to imagine that it can 
find fuflScient nourifhment in the compafe of 
the pit in wlupb it has been planted. Thus, 
in plantations made by pitting and planting, 
whatever be the nature of the foil, it will 
firequ^itly be found, that to fupply the defi- 
ciencies by death that occur for two or three 
years after planting, will require a fum equal 
Co tjiat Whith would haTie prepared die Mi ; 
White diofe lihat furriYe are fo choked with 
pB^ei or heaih, and become (o coattkl ^th. 
moft as to 'Tdake no progrdk The* ']^ne 
and &v uibd^ it is true, »re lefs liable 10 
this thin ^hcrs, as they foon covter the 
filrfeccj atfSd* defl±<^ all vegetation; bat I 
k^i?ehenJ' that the dedduous kindft are 
more theckad by it than moft people ima-- 
gine. 

But where the IbU is prepared, the i^nt» 
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tuih up to trees with vigour and idacrity, 
and foon begin to yield returns to the cwn<^ 
er. Nor b the additional expence of pre*^ 
paring the foil oonfiderable ; in many cafes^ 
It will be more dian repaid by the greert 
crops, as potatoes, turnips, &c which inay 
be rai&d on it for two or three years a^ 
{ribuidng ( and where no green crop can be 
ndftd, the £»ring in plants and plantings 
(as ftw or none require to be replaced)^ 
will endrdy or nearly defray the expence 
of prepatatiod* 

Thua, independently of timber produce^ 
k i^pttlli that tb6 additional expence of pce^ 
paring the foil will generally be repaid the 
ibcoed o)r tkikA yedr after planting ; if not 
p^HtiV^ by Veg^ble produce, at leaft ne- 
gativ^y by preventing furthei? expencesi 
But if we confider the returns in timber 
produce, it may appear aftoniflung. that any 
fliotdd be fo bltiid to their own intereft as 
to ne^le^t the preparation of the foil. If 
H 2 we 
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W€i fuppofe that trees grow only twice as 
feft where the foil is pr^ared, as where it 
h not, then a plantation worth lOOl. iii fifty 
years, had the fpil been prepared, would 
hare been yrorth, 200L in the fame time, 
or worthi loolr in twertty^fcre yedM. But 
every one will allow that alU kinds of ded* 
duous trees will grow four or fix times, and 
often fen titties^ fafter in prepared, t^^rin 
unprepared: ground ; and, of xrourfe, the re- 
timi of profits wiU be xoriei^Gn ; ' 

The ground being drained and cleaned, 
as far as neceflary, of furface incumbrances,* 
the midde of preparing the foil will vary 
according to circumftances^ ' ' ^' * 

Where a confiderable extent is ta be 
planted,, the ground fhotild, if poffibie^'be 



* He that ^^ wood his field Mrould fow, 
Mutt cleat it of the fliAibs that grow. 
Cut brambles up^ and the fern mow. 

BoETHiuSi, Book H- 
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pitpared bjr jke. plough i^rhy autumn . or 
fummer fallpwi^g;: or, in very. rough. jnporffi 
Sw^ h^ . &Uowiiig two ^mibns ;. iSmdr tr^nch- 
plqughh:^ fliould he added to, the Mowii^ 
wherever it can be accoiB|)Uflied. ' Thia 
mode decompo&s die oigank; i]|iatteryHand 
pidvmiies the foil much /morecjxMiijplelely 
•■::a '^ .. ........ " . , . i^i ■ thaqi 

f Thefi £e^ ypUr. Jbopcfuil gxwe 5yith acorns fown ; ; 
But, ere ypar feed iuto the field be thrown. 
With crooked plough firft let the lufty fwain 
Break upi axitf ftubborn clods widi harrow plane. 



To barren ground with toil large manure add ; 
Good hulbandry wi0 force a foil that's bad. 



-Foftered tlius, 



The cradled hero gains from female car^ 
His future vigour ; but, that vigour felt, 
He fprings indignan|; from his nurfe's Jijrms ; 
He npd^ the pWmy creft, he Ihakes t;l>e fpear, 
An4 is that awfjil ^]\^g which HeavWQrdainM 
The fcoiirge of tyrants, and his coui^^ry.'s pride, 

H 3 
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than trendiing with the fpade, ^Ue it will 
|Mt coft above one third tfafi expence. - ^ : 

In places inacAffiUcf to tibe plough, the 
gtbtrnd ihottld be prepared with i^e fpade, 
eoliher by digging or trenchiog. 

la fieep banks^- or places much covered 
^f?itli' Apcti^f ^^ other impediments to dig^ 
giiig or trenching, or where there may be 
danger of the winter rsans -cjttrying^ awny 
loofe foil, pits fhould be ■. m^de the fummer 
previous to the planting feafon. — ^One pit 
being opened, |he eartli of the next fhould 

be 

* Where extcnfive plantations of deciduous trees 
are to \>^ made, fowing will generally be found the 
mod profitable mode ; and there are many cafes (as in 
old moory paftures) where a fingle furrow would be 
abundantly fuiScient to prepare the foil for this pur* 
pofe. If acorns were to be fown, they might be 
ploughed in 5 6t afli, beech, &c. might be fown im- 
mediately after the ploughing, and then harrowed in. 
Thus, thoufaiids of acres might be planted under the 
expence of aos. per acre, which would profper better 
than thofe which coft half as many pounds. 
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be thrown into it, with the futile under- 
moft. By the time the pit is re-opened, 
Ae fward Will be rotted, and fhould be in- 
corporated with the reft of the foil in put* 
ling in the plant. 

Other places (till more difficult may be 
planted by flits; or by putting in acorns, 
aih keys, or other tree feeds ; many /of 
wtuch will grow in crevices of rocks and 
precipices, where litde or no earth can be 
feen. 
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SECTION IX. 



OF THE SIZE OF THE PLANTS, AND MODfi 0» 
PLANTING OR SOWING. 



fjZPERiENCE has fhewn, that where there 
is snj degree of natural fhelter, and e^pe- 
dally where die foil has been prepared^ 
plants that have been trani^lanted in the 
nurfery, and that are ^om dghteen inches 
to three feet high, are the moft proper to. 
be chofen, and planted from four to {ix 
feet afimder irr^ularly. 

In expofed places, where fhelter is to 
be dbtained only by planting diick, or by 
planting nurfes, tranfplanted plants, under. 

eighteen 
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eighteen iaches high, fhoiild be chofetij and 
planted from thirty inches to four feet a- 
fuader. The diftance betwixt the plants, 
in both thefe cafes, will vaiy much, accord- 
Ling to foil and other circumftances. The 
margins of extenfive plantations, and nar- 
row llrips or patches, Ihould be thicker 
planted than the infid© of a great extent^ 
though in the fame expoftne ; on the otlier 
hand, where the foil is a deep loam, they 
may be placed wider than where it is thin 
and gravelly. 

In very extenfive plantations, it becomes 
an obje£l to plant in rows, as thus the trees 
may be more eafily cultivated. In many cafes, 
this may be done to gre^t advantage with the 
plough and horfe-hoe ; and ofteQ, particu- 
larly in England, vegetables might be intro- 
duced betwixt the rows with great pro- 
priety. 

In all ordinary plantations, the plants 
(hould be put in irregulaily ; and where- 

ever 



^ 
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ev^er ornament is in die ileafi d^ee attend- 
^ to^ irregularly irregular^ juft as if fthey 
Ihad grown op by chance from the feed^ or 
as we fee in natuitai forefts; where often 
two or three trees ^pear to fpiing from 
one root, and the r^ft ftraggling around, in 
fome places thick, and' in others dun* 'IMs 
produces an endlefe variety of gtoi^iiif, 
and at the iame time as many tre^ equsi, 
in timber produce, to the fame ^number xan 
the fame fpace, planted at regular diftances. 
Neglefb of this kind of irregularity b yAai 
difgufts every man of tafte, when he looks 
at artificial fcenery ; and furely nothing can 
be eafier than to copy nature, and pleafe. 
' The different modes of imerting the 
plants, are eithe^: by pitting or flit-plar^ng, 
which are the beft modes ; or by dibbEng, 
which, however, can feldom be praGifed 
with propriety. 

' Planting the pinie and fir tribe, I confi- 
der as more economical and expeditious 

th?«i 
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liuin f6vtiagi but moft of the deddttous 
trees^ asd : particularly' the oak • and afii 
^whlth dt^t to be the deciduous forti moft 
geiierally grown) fhould be rsufed from the 
^ed^ where they are fiqally to remain. 

An acorn put ia die grouad ^t the fame 
tkne with an oak five or fix years okl^.wiH 
ufvertop it in feven ycars,^ and trften fooifier ; 
and Miller fays, that they lafl much longer, 
and^^x^uce more valuable timber, f Where- 

ever 

m* ' ■" ■■ minm' t u I i^ i ■ ■■ ■ I liM i 

• * We fcaYc known an irfftancc of tranfplaBte4 
oaks remaining upon the ground fo long as eight 
^ycars, before they began to move. ^-^MarJbdVs Plants 
'htgj vol L p. lai. fecond edition. 

f * When oak trees arc cultivated with a view to 
profit, acorns fhould be fown where the trees are de- 
figned to grow \ for dioTe which are tranfplanted will 
never arrive to the fize of thofe which (land where 
thcjr are fown, nor win they laft near folong. For 
in fome places, where thefe high trees have iisen 
tnnfphnted with the greateft eare, they have grown 
* very fall for feveral years after \ yet are now decay- 
ing ', whilq ' thofe which remain in the places where 

they 
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ever the foil is prepared, and it is defirable 
to raife oaks^ it will be found preferable to 
fow acorns ; which may be done at one 

fiith 

they came up from the acorns are Itilt very thriving, 
and have not the leaft fign of decay. Therefore 
whoever defigns to cultivate thefe trees for timber^ 
Ihould never think of tranfplanting them, but fow the 
acorns on the fame ground where they are to grow j 
for, timber of all thofe trees which are tranfpUnted 
is not near fo valuable as that of the trees from -a- 
coms* * — MUiar'j Di&, art, ^4ercus. 

This pafTage fliould be underftood in a limited 
fenfe. It has been ufed, by fome, to ihew that no 
oaks ought, on any account, to be tranfphnted. In 
my opinion, however, it ^mounts only to this — that 
oaks fliould not be removed at fuch an age that they 
cannot, nor upon a foil where they will not pufh 
down tap-roots : for upon thefe two things depend 
the quantity and quality of the timber- Without 
a tap-root, an oak may live a long time, but will not 
increafe in fize.— See, as a proof of this, an excel- 
lent paper in Dr Hunter's Georgics, vol- VL p. 442. 

All tranfphnted oaks under feven years old, when 
finally removed, fliould be cut over by the furfacci in 
the fecond or third year after they have (aken wi^ 
Phe foi^. 
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fifth the expence of planting ; and they will 
turn to advantage, either as timber or un- 
dergrowth, much fooner. As oak is a pe- 
culiarly valuable tree, both for its bark and 
timber, it fliould be univerfally planted j 
and were this mode attended to, it would 
be a faving, even in the firft inftance, of 
from sL to 6l an aqre, which, to gentlemen 
who plant extenfively, would be of confi- 
derable importance, [See SeA. VL) 

With refped to the mode of performing 
the operation, acorns might be fown either In 
drills or broad-caft, and ploughed m in au- 
tumn ; and where any other fpecies was in- 
tended to be grown among them, they might 
be planted ; or, if thefe were the alh, beech, 
or elm, they might be fown, the following 
fpring. In fmall plantations, where the 
plough could not be ufed in fowing, they 
might be put in either with a fpade, hoe, or 
planting inftrnment. 



s EC- 
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SECTION X ' 

OF THE CULTURE OF THE SOIL IK 

PLANTATIONS. . T 

Thb culture of the foil, or at leaft the keep^ 
ing of it free from weeds, is of material cony 
fequence in promoting the grbwth of vege- 
tables ; when this iB not attended to in plan-- 
tations, the young trees are often more B*- 
able to be choked' by grafs or we6ds, tKan 
if the foil had not been prepared. Thfe i^ 
evident ; for iF the foil, by jprepararfbn, iS 
better adapted for the growth of trees wMch 
are foreign to it, it muft be mucli bettfef 
adapted for the growth of weeds, which it 
produces naturally in abundance. To check 
thefe, then, fo that the roots of die trees may 

range 
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range at liberty, and enjoy the full ftrength 
of the foil, muft be an object of confider- 
able importance to the planter. 

The kind of Qulture moft proper to b6 
followed, will vary ^corduig to the nature 
of the plantation. Wherever the ground 
will produce vegetables, as potatoes, turnips, 
beans, Sec. a few of th^m may be planted 
or fown in th<» centre of (he intervals 
(whereltherootsof the trees do not reach) 
for a year or two after planting. This ne- 
ceflarily fuppofes that the whole will be dug 
and cleaned annually during that time } aad 
afterwards it may be hoed, two or three 
tsnos a year, imtH the trees cover the fur* 
£Me, which will generally be die fourth or 
ij£di year after planting. 

la eittebfive ^antadons, all this may be 
pecfermed by the plough and horfe-hoe; 
^»CJ6pt perhaps a litde hand-hoeing next the 
|kiM9, where die ot^er inflraments did not 
operate. And, 
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In plantations where, from different cir^ 
cumftances, it may be found impracticable 
to introduce the plough, the fpade and hand-^ 
hoe naturally prefent themfelves. 

In cafes where the foil will not product 
vegetables, of at leaft where it may not be 
thought advifeable to cultivate them, the 
ground fhould be kept clear of weeds by 
hoeing only ; or by digging or ploughing a 
year or t\^'0 at firft, and afterwards by hoe- 
ing. 

Whenever trees cover the fur^e of the 
ground, there is no further need of culture ; 
the foil afterwards is kept abundantly porv 
ous, and the furface fufEciently free from 
weeds, by the fhade of the trees and the 
falling of the leaves annually. This is par*- 
ticidarly the cafe in woods and groves of 
refinous trees. It is the peculiar property 
of deciduous groves, that the furface among 
thi^m is covered with pafture, which fhould 

be 
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l>e Ibwn when the> trees are about nine 
Inches or one foot diameter; previoufly, 
they ihould be kept free from weeds. 
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SECTION XL 



OF PRUNING PLANTATIONS^ 

Pruning, though not fo important in 
plantations as thinning, is of conliderable 
ufe. It corredls the extravagancies, and lops 
off the redundancies of trees, and directs 
their produce into a proper channel. 

Two farees of the fame kind planted in 
like foils and fituations, the one pruned, and 
the other left to nature, may produce in a 
given number of years the fame weight of 
timber : but the one that was pruned would 
^contain tlie greater part of that timber in ar 

eref 
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€re£t ftem; while the one, left to nature, 
would contain great part of it in arms and 
fide branches. Hence, if the object was 
fhip-building, as is moft likely, the natural 
one was preferable ; but if it was wainf- 
cotting, the other was undoubtedly the moft 
profitable tree. But the larch, without any 
pruning, is the beft for the pm^pofe of waint- 
cotting ; and the oak, without any pruning, 
is the moft proper for fliip-timber. This, 
and other inftances that might be given^ 
would feem to point out that trees, both as 
to the quality of their wood, and their mode 
of growth, are by nature fitted for certain 
purpofes in the arts of life ; and this again 
tends to prove that pruning is unnatural and 
unneceflary. 

From different circumftances, however, 
it often becomes neceflary to ufe trees for 
purpofes which they are not naturally de- 
figned for. Before the larch was known, 
pr where it could not be had, it was necef- 
I 2 lary 
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fory to train the oak for wainfcotting ; and 
where the larch alone will grow, and fhipr 
timber is requifite, it may be neceflary to 
prune or bend it to the form that will fuit 
die fiiip-carpenter, as is explained in Plate I. * 

If 

* ^ I conclude with recommending the bowing 
and bending of young timber trees, efpecially oak and 
^Ih, into various flexure?, curves and poftures, which 
may be done by humbling and bendi;ig tlicm down 
with tough bands and withs, or hoops, either cut 
fcrew-wife, or flightly haggled and indented with a 
knife, and fo fcrcwed into the ground, or by hanging 
of weighty ftones to the tops or branches, till the te- 
nor of the fap, aiid the cuftoo) of b<^ing fo conftrained, 
do render them apt to grow of themfelves, without 
power of redrefllng. This courfe would wonderfully 
accommodate materials for knee-timber and (hipping, 
the. wheelwright and other ufes ; conform it to their 
mould, faye infinite labour, and abbreviate the work 
of hewing and >va{te. 

— adeo in teneris consuts ure mult urn est, 

yirgil, it feems, knew it well, and for wha.t purj-cfc : 

ContintiO in si/vis tnagna vi Jlixa doinufur 

hi inrim, et curvifortnam acciplt uhnus ar/itri. 

Georg. II. 
Whea 
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If we confider the afh, the elm, the beech,- 
&c. we fhall find that they are wonderfully 
adapted by nature, without any pruning or 
culture, further than to be planted in their 
natural foils and fituations^ far the feveral 
ufes and purpofes for which they are applied^ 
But, reverfe or intermingle their applications, 
and pruning then (and then only) becomes 
neceflary. In pruning, the great art is, to 
attend to the purpofes for which the timber 
is to be applied ; and this will naturally lead 
to the beft manner of performing the opera- 
tion* 

However, in artificial plantations, a good 
general rule may be^ to confider pruning as 
the means of throwing more timbet into the 
trunk or principal ftem, whatever diredion 
that may have aflumed by nature ; and in 
all plantations where ornament is the prin- 

I 3 cipal 

I I, I 

When m the woods with mighty force they bow 
T3ic elm, stnd fli^pc it to the crooked plough. 
: Hunter^s Evelyn^s Syha^ 480. 
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cipal confideration, the trees fhould be left 
entirely to nature. - 

Pruning fhould commence after the trees 
have been five or fix yeair^ planted, and 
continue until they are nearly full grown. 
In performing the operation, no tree fhould 
be fiiddenly diverted of all its fide fhoots* 
A fufficient number of fmall ones fhould al- 
Ivays be left to circulate the fap through the 
tree. Thefe branches never become princi- 
pal, and, of courfe, cannot fpoil the trunk. 
No branches fhould be pruned from refinous 
trees until they fhew evident marks of decay* 

Where pruning is attended to, it is moft 
commonly overdone, to the great prejudice 
of the timber, and the appearance of the 
tree. Better proof cannot be given than 
the tall, naked elms, and pollard oaks, that 
prevail in many places of England, and dif^ 
figure whole diftridts of the country. The 
timber of thofe fpecies of trees, as every one 
knows, is the moft valuable of any ; bu 

after 
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after this Idnd of nuinagement) its quality 
and quantity are much injured^ and, being 
unfit for every purpofe in the arts, it is 
commonly ufed as fuel. 
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In Bxi artificial plantation, the foil is 6^ 
qually cultivated, and the plants put in the 
ground much about the fame fize, and at the 
fame time. Hence, they rufh up together 
like fo many maypoles, producing neither 
beauty nor timber : and as, in moft planta-' 
tions, the fir tribe have been introduced ei- 
ther for ornament or fhelter, they have o- 
vertopped, and partly deftroyed thofe they 
were meant to nurfe up, ^d given a moft 
unnatural famenefs to every part, and to all 
the artificial plantations in the ifland. 

The plantations where thinning is prin- 
cipally requifite, are thofe intended for 
groves. In woods and copfes, none re- 
quire to be taken put but the nurfe jJants, 
where any have been planted. 

Plantations of the fir tribe ftiould be gra- 
dually thinned, beginning after they have 
been five or fix years planted, and continu- 
ing for ten or twelve years; after which 
time thinning becomes pemicioys. Thofe 

thinned 
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guments for thinning ; fo that even for this 
nnnatural-like operation j there may be found 
a precedent in nature. Natural woods, fown 
by birds or the winds upon different kinds 
of furface and various forts of foil, fpring up 
at different times, and of different degrees of 
thicknefs and vigour. Hence it is eafy to con- 
ceive, that thofe in favourable circumflances 
will foon overtop the refl, and, if they do not 
Idll, will at leafl weaken them fo much as 
not to be affedted by them, until at lafl the 
trees are left at proper diflances, according 
to their kinds, and the quality of the foil 
Thus, though nature be flow and tedious 
in her operations, yet fhe accomplifhes her 
purpofe in the mofl complete manner ; and 
artificial thinning is only affifling nature. 

Leaving even natural woods to be thin- 
ned by time, would not be oeconomical; 
and thofe who argue from thence not to thin 
artificial plantations, do not confider the dif- 
fereace between them. 

• In 
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from oae another, but, as formerly mefl-^ 
tioried, irregularly irregular* 

Woods (where undergrowth is always 
intended if they are properly planted) re- 
quire no thinning : the whole fhould grow 
for twelve or fifteen years, until it is proper 
to cut over the undergrowth ; and at that 
time the ftrongeft trees fhould be pitched up- 
on, and left as ftandards. 

Copfewoods grow a certain length, ac- 
cording to their kind, and then are cut 
wholly over by the furface ; of courfe, they 
require no thinning, unlefs nurfes have been 
planted among them ; and both in woods 
and copfes, thefe, as they are removed|. 
fhould be replaced with the principal tree^v , 
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SECTION XIII. 



OF INCLOSING, AND OF DIFFERENT KINDi 
OF FENCES. 



However well a plantation may be made 
in the firft inftance, unlefs it is well enclofed 
it cannot be expelled tp profper. * But 
how much caufe have we for cenfure re- 
Ipefting this point ! Truly, too much. In 
many inftances, we find plantations entirely 
iinfenced ! In others a mock ditch or bank, 
«ot meriting the appellation ; and in others, 
a rugged hedge or broken wall, with perhaps 
one yard up, and two down. Can this be 
palled rational management? Is it not the 

* height 
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height of carelefsnefs, nay, even a cruelty, 
to abandon trees, which otherwife might 
foon become ufeful, not only to the proprie- 
tor, but to the conununity, to the ravages 
of cattle ? ' * 

There are a great many different modes 
of enclofing fuited to different (ituations and 
circumftances, a few of which, with fome 
original kinds, I fliall notice under 

Live fences ; 

Walls; 

Fences composed partly of both ; 

Ornamental fences ; and. 

Fences for groups and single trees. 

Live fences include all kinds of hedges, 
many excellent ways of rearing which are 
well known. 

Thom is the beft plant where the foil is^ 
good; crab the next beft. Beech, hom- 

beam, 

> I ■ I ■ I I 11 ■ ■■ .■ I. H >Hg. l I PI li I < ■ I 

♦ Nicol's Praftical Planter, p. 350. 
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beam, berbeny, &c, wha*e thq foU is too 
dry or thin for the thorn. Elder, birch, 
poplar, alder, &c, where it i$ too moift for 
Bnj of the above. 

Before a liedge h planted, the ground 
flKHdd be wdl cleaned and pulverized. A 
flrip fix or eight feet broad may be fal- 
lowed and treneh-ploughed the preceding 
fununer. When the foil is naturally good 
and deqp, the thorns may be planted along 
the centre of the flxip ; or, if it is tibin and 
too moift, it may be planted on double eartli, 
which is accompiifhed by forming a ditch of 
depth and width according to the water it is 
jto contain, or thecatde it is to defend from 
the hedge. Every hedge (h<nild be well 
cleaned and defended from catde for five or 
0x years after it is planted ; and in the meitfi 
time, its fides fhould be trained in a taper- 
ing form with the hedge knife. 

The great art of preferving hedges fenci- 
J>Je, after they are raifed, confifts in keeping 

theia 
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them three or four times broader at the hot* 
tom than at the top. By this means, every , 
part has the full advantage of the fun, air, 
and rain : it grows equally thick through- 
out, and particulariy below, where it is moft 
neceflary. But when. a hedge is trsdned 
broader at top, or even perpendicular, that 
half of it next the furface is under the drip 
of the reft j and, deprived of fun and rain, it 
iickens ; produces few or no young {hoots ; 
the fap runs all to the top of the hedge j k 
gets quite bare below ; and foon becomes 
unfit for a fence. Every accurate obferver 
will allow that this is the cafe, more or lefs, 
in the greater part of what are generally 
conlidered as the beft kept hedges, fuch as 
thofe furrounding market gardens in the 
neighbourhood of towns, which, though 
they are annually cleaned and fhorn with 
great care, are commonly fo naked below, 
as to admit hares, dogs, fwine, &c. 

In pruning a hedge, the bill or knife 

fhould 
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fhould be ufed as preferable to the ihears. 
They bruife off, rather than cut over, the 
twigs ; and hence, every fliom hedge throws 
out a great number of fmall (hoots from the 
furface only, which in time forms a kind of 
coating or net-work all over the hedge, en- 
clofing the naked ftems within, and exclud- 
ing them from the air. But the knife cuts 
off die twigs clean and fmooth. By this 
means, they throw out fewer ihoots, but 
tlK>fe are of greater ffarength ; and the hedge 
is equally thick in every part, without be- 
ing crowded. This excellent mode of pinn- 
ing hedges is pradifed in fome of the fouth- 
em counties of Scotland, where they are 
pipdudlive of many other advantages. 

Walls are generally formed of earth oi- 
ftone. Some ai'e made of ftone alone ; o- 
thers of flone and lime ; others of tuif, or of 
turf and flone in alternate layers.. Some are 
ereded upon the furface, as all common 
. "; :, K . walls; 
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terials, is raifed on the top of the earth dug 
out of the ditch, the medium fize of whicH 
is * thirty inches in height, twenty inches 
wide at bottom, and fifteen mches broad at 
top. • * (See plate III. fig. 1.) 

Any of the foregoing may be made or- 
namentat fences : the walls may be covered 
with fhrubs, creeping plants, or ivy j the 
hedges interfperfed vnxh rofes, briars; honey- 
fiickles, and other flirubs or trees, and never 
ihom ; and the palings may fupport climb- 
ing plants, flirubs, or brambles, f 

A number of other fences might be men- 
tioned, which are particularly applicable to 
ornamental fcenery ; but I fliall only notice 
three, which appear to me the beft 

The Jirft is ufed for preferving flieep 

only, 

"♦"NicdPs PradHcal Planter, p. 362. firft edidoii. 
f No plant gives a more tiatiQral appearance to ar- 
tificial fcenery dian the bramble ; a3 may be feen at 
the Earl of Selkirk's, St Mary^s lOe. 
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only, or excluding hares, rabbits, &c from 
groups, and fingle trees; or for enclofing trees- 
on a lawn, or in a (mall ornamental park 
where deer or catde are not kept ; fuch as we 
frequendy find adopted in the garden front 
qf villas in England. Wherever this fence 
can be ufed, I think it is the fimpleft, 
the cheapefl, and in every refpe^ the: 
beft. 

It is from three to five feet high, com- 
pofed of wire, placed wider or narrower ao- 
cording to the purpo£e of the fence, and fix* 
ed to the ground by fmall pofls of iron at 
regular diflances; the whole coated over 
with the patent Briti/h invt/ibk green. 

It will be eafily underflood from Iketch 1. 
plate III, 

T\x^ fecond kind may be ufed in place 
of tl^e funk fence, and I think it is much 
preferable in ornamental fcenery. It is evi- 
dently more oeconomicaU 

K3 It 
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U '^ ^tiiieS by d^tig i. ^1» 6t^ht(^ 
tph f^ ^Sf «ftd twdr pr tht^ feet 4^]^' 
Vlstit ,tlje^ ^omSi of It Wuh thottf&f abom 
t¥rb fm §(pitSt bT fo'W it Vfkh. htztt : ii» 
thel" gfSw, Cut thrift do'ivfi utftil ^&f W- 
com^- hiiSift !^6 6ovef fhe grcffto^} in4 
wtteti fli^y su^e ste Mgli m the iltflil^e/ in^ 
iJfem i^orig wifli tfee fijm)|M»ding iNf*W&, afi4 
they will have nearly the fame appearasSot. 
It is heedlefe td add, thjtt »6 ciftfe" will Ven- 
ftrre to ttead on them; Atid pla*fe, |fedft^ 
gretxij might be laid acrofs, irid half ctiiite^ 
ea here and there, where it might Be tfeottgfet 
neceflkty.— ^ee a fe<ftiofr of ihis fefee- {il^t 
HI. ffcetcha ' ' '^ 

Atr eJicelfent fence ndighti be iHidi for 
plantations much in the fame way. Thd 
ditch might vary in width : it may be in Ibaie 
places twelve or fourtefeii feet, in othe^ three 
te fotir onfyj the tliorris paWy mown fevef 
with the fitfface, dnd partly allowed fo afc 
fume their natural magnitude mi form. 

Thus 
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Thus the oodines. trould be ijuke open: and 
free, iuadthefencci attbefame time ottnplistei 
Or, 

The thorns might be planted in fhe fame 
irregiilar \^bj upon the furface df the ground^ 
and partly iritenhingled ii^tb the trees of 
the plantation t nhen they havd grdWA fiv« 
o( fi% years, thdy might he thitmtd, fe aft t^ 
make & varied oudint suad ^omplet« ftnctf. 

l^t funk fence has been ufed BMre thsOk 
any other in ornamental fcencvjT ; bitc k \A 
imfeed only when approached 2tt light Mgles 
fromi one fide* If there are an;f b66ds ttl 
&e line of this fenee, or a£ny t^lutHtlM iti 
the fmface of the ground, ^e Wall n^er 
fails to fbike the eye. A place whe*e they* 
aftx)und is aheays confined Should we leave 
the gfavel walk ind fauiiter over the lawn, 
ot t^e a dire^ road td any obJ€^ in the 
parky we are continually pained with the 
idel of meeting with this invincible barridf, 
yirMch often fuddenly intrudes itfelf, and 
Y^ i forces 
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ferces 118 to letnni and walk in diat podi oi^ 
wliidi die groond * w q r fc er has giaydled. 

But the following barrier, which I have 
invented, and called die invisible fekce, 
is equally unfeen from every pcnnt cf view. 
It completely excludes catde, but can never 
confine the human fpedes ; — the moil ddL- 
cate lady .may walk over it in any direc- 
tion ; and, . of courfe, all ;^es where it is 
vied, ^mU^ as to fences, be free and unre- 
ftr^inod lis nature herfeE 

. This kind of fence is applicable to any 
purpoie, whether prnamental or ufefiil: it 
is equally cheap with the former ; and ap- 
pears tp pie the beft unfeen barrier as a 
fubftitute to the fu^k f^nce. 

An excayation is formed eighteen or 
twenty inches d^ep, and iix or eight feet 
wide J a railing made of larch wood (either 
a plain rail, of crolTed in the way of wicker- 
work by the fmall branches), is placed ho- 
fizontally above it, on a level with the fur- 
rounding 
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rounding fuifacej the bottom of the ex- 
cavation is fown with grafs feeds, , which 
will grow about as high as the rail, and, co- 
vering it, will render the whole invifible. 
Should, it grow much h^her, it can eafily 
be topped with the fcythe. (See a feftion 
of this fence, Plate IV. fketch 5.) 

It is evident, that this will be a fufir- 
cient barrier for fheep, catde, &c. while die 
human fpepies jnay walk over it every where 
at pleafure^ There is but one trifling ob- 
je£tion^at can be brought agsunft it, which 
funk fences are equally liable to, that is, it 
may be covered with fnow in winter ; but 
this can be eafily remedied, by fixing it up- 
right at that feafon (as fhown fketch 6.) ; 
or it may be compofed of feveral pieces, eve- 
ry one of which may reft upon crofs fupports 
by four pins placed horizontally, as repre* 
fented by a a a a^ fketch 7. ; and then, 
whether covered with fnow or otherwife, 
Jhe weight of cattle, ihould they tread on 

it, 



itf ivyi weigh k d6w% and fiighten tiuta 
ptWky^ as i^dbited ikeicb 9. * 

faces ^ or guards fir single trees and 
smsMgrmps^ ate of variow forts. Some of 
the beft fliatt only be menticlQei here* 

Where the Xx&A zit iQttally tbekiddmade^ 
<^ wirey ateeady mendoiied, is the nMft ele- 
gant^ add the le^tft tifibte. 

Whef « ^ tt^ aM ^J<^9 ^1^ e%ht o^ 
t^ ificfhes diameter, pAeces of lath, of bark 
of trees^ ttay N ficiafiy fllacfed, aiid tied 
t6i\}£A cldfe to the ft^ft, As fliotifn fig. 1. 
jJl«e VI. The height of the kth oi* pieces 
of batk m^y be more of lefe, acceding to 
the catdei to be defended againft. They 
win require td be unded, ^siA an additional' 
piece of lath c* bark puf in every two or 
three years* 

Whete 

* A more particular defcription of this fence, with 
» drawing and model, was fehf by <n6 to the Society 
of Arts, Strand, London. 



jnay be of three or four inches diame?Sf^ 
^@ tO^ ^ d^«fl4e4 fi^m b^ffe ^dttt« and 
fiU^i a Ir^X^ of t^ite Med fd^ ppft^v th« 

^oai*t two fe«t b*)W ky may fitffe«iid t8^ 
^(vhole; and each particular ^^ itt fh^ ^toyj^* 
pay he (Jefended with lathf bark, or wire, 
jkft i^^ er Ibrty .fagS*sf i^gii Thi*A?7iH 
5fOiiipl«t«tf e^cliidS (l$d larger e^ftle^ fitd ^d^ 
|Aif th« ifc€^ cmly (61 {)|(htt^^^^^ 

Were fhcf outer fefied |)«kU:dd gtieiS,- ^ 
jth^ ki^^ oriM df hsttky ibniething neair the 
pdtout 6f thd t^ee$, and the fhe^ pifturing 
jlitovfgh sii^c^g ^eir ftefos, it wcrold not be^ 
kridWn, alt a vef^ fmalj diftahc^^, that they 
jf^rere fenced at ^1, 

S&rtgle tr^es, or two 9t three into one 
h6te^ m^ h^ guarded ff$«i c&ttie and (beep 
by the fencA fhown fig. % {date VI. 

When trees are planb^ 61 a very finalt 
fize, fh^ guatdfhptdd be larger; fi) as that the 

catde 
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Although a few trees growing in a 
hedgerow, when confidered fingly, may haVe 
little efFed, and be of no great value ; yet 
a fljimber of hedgerows, all properly inter* 
Iperfed with timber trees, will completely 
change the appearance of a country^ im- 
prove its climate, and yield a confiderable 
quantity of timber to the proprietors of the 
lands. The confideration of this fubjedt^ 
then, muft be of great importance to the 
landed intereft and the farmer. 

Tht 
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The &VT hints I H^all g^ve, wlH be uv- 
4uded Dodier 

The laadr wberfi bedgfrp^ tifilber VMS 
he planted^ without iiyuriog the fern^er.j 

"nie J^ecies ef tree m)^ parqpar tp.^ 
I^tpd. 

Witb refpia^ to th? far^mr^ mterefi^ ^p 

la^xis mofl: g^yvrjipuflj adaipt^ for j^edge^w 

jdmber, are tfiofe wWwpb ^r^ k^ priwip^Wjr 

xxx^i pafturage j »p4 with wfp^ to ^ 

. Jb9a«t}r of a jcowioy, ^ itjopnov^m^t ^ 

Its x:}ii«ate^ 4a4 the Jbu^th pf U» iohiajHtaajl^ 

the rjfiqg.jgrpiORdsiaJkmc ihoul4 \» iplaiHsd} 

je|i:p^ ^ jfesy; ui ^e ,y9}Ii% by; the fif}^ cf 

jjhWic jw4p ^ risers, to fcr m iowgr^^d^ 

to the reft cf i^ifi/HUitEy ; 9od % few tieu: 

lioufes «r village fio gupup ^^ t|»m, and 

eongb their appearwo^ 

X4OW rich ^^i^^b^tifre^ /aountaios, ishai: 

^ . planted 
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planted with hedgerow timber (^^ Se6t.IV,) 
But a country wholly level, as many coun- 
ties in England are, nflt^ be planted with- 
out doing much injury to 'the farmer; 
while, if properly managed, it will vary the 
country, and improve its climate. In fuch 
levels, the hedges fhould be kept very Jow, 
and the trees trained ered, \ntibi (ingle 
ftems and few lateral branches ; or, as H 
ddne in fome places, the width of an ordi-» 
nary ridge on. each fide o£«J^ &Aige may be 
kept in perpetual pafture, VirlSch-^^^ 
the com from being fo much injured by 
the trees, and is a great ornament to a 
farm. But if the whole farm is kept in per- 
petual pafture, the trees may be allowed to 
extend their branches, and the hedges may 
be kept high or low, at pleafiire. 

Moift or clay foils, under perpetual ara- 
tion, fhould never be planted with hedge* 
row trees. And, indeed, before they are 
planted any where, a due eftimate fhould bq 

made 
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made of th^ir e£fed on the annud rent of 
the land— on the value of the efUte-'-on: 
the d[imate*-^nd on the appearance of thfif 

country. 

. The fpecies of trees which are mod pro* 
per for hedgerows are, in good deep foil^ 
the oak and Scotch elm ; in ftony foil, the 
aih; in poorer foil, the beech, fycaniore^ 
and birch ; in the cafe of a moid foil, aet 
meadow, &c. the Lombardy poplar, which, 
befides its timber produce, forms, as it were^ 
a dofe, ered, narrow hedge, fixty ot a hun- 
dred feet high, in a few years; 

The oak and the Scotch elm profper 
better in this fituation than in any other i 
thrir roots have a free range in the adjoin-^ 
ing enclofures, while their tcfps ihoot cot 
Am herculean inM in erery dire^bn; 
and thus, ftrong/ erooked fiiip-timber is ra« 
pidiy obtained. 

The beedb is peciiUady adapted for thin 
L foib 
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foils and expofed fituations. When pfanfi^ 
ed about ten- or twakire feet a&mder, it pro^ 
duces excellent fhelter, and aH the fame time 
a very confiderable quantity of timber. 

The afh and fycamore will grow ered:. 
in the moft expo^ fituations. When plant- 
ed in good foil, they fhould generally be 
.trained to (ingle ftems ; in which date, their 
timber produce is moft valuable; that of 
the afh, in particular, i* becoming very 
£:arce, in confequence of the tree being too 
much negleded by planter& * 

In the cyder counties of England, fruit 
trees are frequently introduced in the hedges 
rDw9 and in ornamental ^ups, and interfpert- 
ed among other trees in die park or lawn; and 
they are highly profitable. In many other 
counties in England, and in many parts of 
Scotland, they might be planted with equal, 
if not fuperior advantages. 

The 

^ See fome Obfervadons by the author on Hedges- 
and Hedgerow Timberi in the Gentleman's Magazip^ 
for January 1804. 
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'The refinous tribe, arid die erergreen 
itMts df ttees, are getierally imprftpei* for' 
planting in hedgerows. 

In many places, wlhere hedgerow timber 
esciib, the fituation is improper, and die 
mans^ement wretched. Hence it has be« 
come an injury to the farmer, without yield* 
idg any advantage to the proprietor. Two 
0K)l^ gl^ng inftitices of this cannot be 
g^vMi than iti the tall, naked elms, and 
pdlafd oaks which prevail in many places 
in the fouth ; the former, by improper 
pruning,: are worth notlung ; and the latter^ 
by being cut over at the hdght.of aght 
or t6n feet high, form ugly dump-headed 
bufhes^ which do great injury to the farmer, 
and yi^d nothing to the landlord. 

In defence of thefe pradHces, it may be 
iaid, that fuel alone is the intended produce ; ' 
but it would be much the bed Way to allot a 
%ace by itfelf for faifmg fuel, and devote the 
kedgetam for the ijiore important purpofe of 
•-i L 2 raifmg 
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raiiing dmber. The fuel plantation CQuId 
be let at ib miich to the farmer, and the 
hedgerows woiild belcwig exclufively to the 
proprietor.r— Keeping each fpecies of plan- 
tation ftriftiy chanwileriftic of its kind, m as 
beneficial in planting, as the divifton of la* 
hour is in political economy^ 

There are a great many places in Scot- 
land, and the northern coQEities of Englaed^ 
where hedgerow timber mi^ be planled, 
to the great advantage of hodi landlord and 
tafiant, and the great ornament, of the coun- 
Xrj* Suppofe an eftate of two thouiand 
acres^ divided into fields of ten acres eadi, 
and the hedgerows planted with trees at fif- 
teen feet apart; this would be upwards of 
eight trees upon each acre, or fixteen diou- 
fend trees in the hedges only. At the end 
of thirty years, they would be worth fxx>m 
twenty-five to forty (hillings each» fay oa- 
ly thirty fhillings each, this is twentjhfour 
^o$^and founds. A very confid^able fiim 

for 
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for a proprietor of only two thoufand acres, 
to receive every thirty years, over and above 
the annual rent of his eftate. The fcumer 
will allow, that the pafture would be worth 
a higher rent, when thus enclofed and fhd- 
tered, than before ; and every traveller would 
confefs the good effeSt of the trees upon 
the appearance of the country* 
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SECTION XV, 

QP THB MANAG£M£NT OF N£G|.£CT£D PLAKx 
TATIONS, WITH A VIEW TO RECLAIM 
THEMt 

I APPREHEND thatthgre ^e few plantations 
in this ifland which will not come under this 
3e<9:ion. Many gentlemen, who are very 
careful in the firft formation of plantations^ 
never thmk of their future management^ 
Some, from erroneous ideas, contend for 
leaving them afterwsurds entirely to nature j 
while others argue, that nothing fhould be 
done in the way of thinning or pruning, 
fp|: ^ cpnfiderable number of years after 
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# 

planting. Negled of the fences, and a ge^ 
neral careleflhefs, ruin many others ; smd 
not a few are wilfully neglefted, from an 
idea that no return will be made for a great 
many years after planting. Thefe, and many 
other caufes have contributed to die negled^ 
of almofl all the plantations of this ifland, 
to the incalculable lofs of the proprietors, 
and the nation in general. 

Nor need it> appear wonderful diatttiiis 
is the cafe ; for there are fb few examples 
of well-managed plantations, that gendemen 
who plan^; have no proper examples to imt-' 
tate ; and notwithflanding the many valuable 
treatifes on this fubjefl: which are' already vWt- 
ten, and read by many, yet, until the pre-; 
cepta which they contain are exemplified by 
fome individuals, no real improvement can 
be expected in the general plantations of the 
country. But when here and there a gen- 
tleman, previoufly to planting, prepared the 
foil, then inferts the plants judicioufly,— eix- 
h ^ clpfej 
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clofea his plantation^ — cultivates, ti'ains and 
thins it with propriety ;•— when, in confe- 
quence of this, his tree$ are outgrowing 
thofe plants many years before, and yidd-v 
ing more than woods of three times their 
agf~4hc neighbouring gentlemen take the 
hint, and. adopt the pradicer^^it Ipread* a« 
rounds and in^a. ihort time it is followed 
throughout the whole country. 

.Thi&'rtraspDecifely the tafe with farm- 
ing.^ . The tnofk approved fyftems of agri- 
culturfc.and rural economy, which are foJ* 
lowed at the prefent day, were long fince 
defcribed by the ancients, and more recent-^ 
ly detailed^ in publication after publication, 
by the moderns ; but until a few fpirired 
and liberal-minded men fet the example, 
and proved, by their fuperior crops, the ad- 
vantages. : of the new fyftem, nothing was 
dona But this being now accompliftied, 
^od farming is fpreading wider and ivider, 

and 
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and every gendeman, as weU as farmer, feeld 
the happy confequences. 

^ In kinging a negledled plantation under 
proper management^ the firft thing to be 
cdf^ered is, the Idftd ^ plantation whidi 
ought to have been made there. Whether 
an oipen grove ^ thick woody or copfe only. 
It is then to be coniidered by what means 
it may be reduced to the proper charaAer, 
or to which charader it can mod eaiily be 
changed ; for cafes will often occm*, where 
the requifite charafter muft not he attempt-^ 
ed, but that which is already produced niuft 
be rendered more charadleriftic. 

In proceeding to accomplifti this puf- 
pofe, all plantatioiis will be found to confift 

Hardwood alone ; 
Rejinoui trees alone ; or 
Hardwood and rejittous trees, miiced /^' 
^ftber. 

Hardwood^ 
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, JJarJwooJ. — ^If a plantadon of hardw(k>d 
is to be reduced to zrwood (that is, to timber 
trees .and undeigrowth) and the under- 
growth* JLS to be ufed for fuel only, then gpod 
^rees, c^. kwds fuited to the fcnl and the 
prolnble demand, £^ mlift be pitched up« 
en,' and left as ftandards ; while aU the reft 
^e cut over \)j the fuiface, that they may 
become ftools for producing undeigcov^ 
The ground fhould then be dug, tr^Kchedi Pt 
jboed, according, to circumftances ; though, 
firom the crowded ftate in which the trees 
may have previoufly been, thefe operations 
will generally be rendered unneceflary. 

But in place of common imdergrowth, 
fuppofe that of oak was defirable ; then, af- 
tet having fixed upon the proper ftandards 
to be retained, all the reft muft be grubbed 
out by the roots, the ground dug or trench- 
ed, and acorns planted ; and again, when 
tke& are grown, they muft be kept free 

from 
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from weeds, for two or three years, to pro 
mote their prbgrefs. 

Suppofe it were defireable to reduce the 
whole to copfewood. If for fuel only, then 
cut Over the whole by the fut£ice ; if for 
bark, root out the whole, referving all th» 
oaks, . and plant with acorns, &c. as before. 

Or if it were defireable to reduce a^ ne<) 
g^efted plantation of this kind to a grovi^' 
thai the nioft fuitable trees are to be re- 
ferved at proper diflances, and the reft grub«» 
bed cut by the roots: afterwards, the ground 
ihouldiiave the neceflary degree of cultiva* 
tbn, until the trees can defend themfelves 
from cattle ; when the whole may be fowa 
with grafs feeds* 

Rejinous trees. — ^When an artificial plaiv^ 
tation of the fir tribe has remsuned without 
thinning.for twenty years, the cafe is fa^ 
quendy defpetate: about diat age they are ger 
fieralfy lb overpowered with one another, 

that 
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that they flop gro^ng^ ; and whenever one 
is thinned out, all around it die. The beft 
way is to grub them all out by die roots, 
and rqJant, after the foil is properly pre- 
pared by fummer-fallow, or two oc three 
QOfn crops. 

Natural plantations of refinous trees, un^ 
der twenty, and artificial ones under ten 
years old, may moft commonly^ be much 
improved by thinning. In reclaiming plan*- 
tadons of rdinous trees, it is unneceflary to 
cultivate the. fcul, as their ihade deflroys al« 
moft every other plant : often, indeed, ctd- 
tivating the foil becomes hurtful to them, 
AS their roots run fo near the furface, that 
they are liable to be much injured by the 
(operation, 

/£frf/wo9ii ami ttjinous trees mixed to^ 
f(itlkn*^'wr artificial plantations are entire- 
ly wid of relmous trees. Here I refer 
to tht)fc whore the nimiber is fo great, 
tl^at thoy crtnnot be brought under the ma- 
nagement 
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nagement recommended in the firfl head, 
and at the fame time not fufficieat to warrant 
the management recommended for reimbua 
trees alone. Plantations of this fort can be 
r^uced to the grpve kind only ; or, if the 
r^nous trees arte unequally diftributed, to 
die grove in fome places, and the wood in o^ 
diers; the methods of accomplilhing which 
have been already noticed 

Under each of thefe heads, cafes wiB 
frecpiently occur, where the tree or trees 
wluch are mc^ profitable in that part o£ 
the country are ddBdent or'totaUy wanting 
in pait, or the whole, of the plantatibn to 
be reclaimed In this cafe, thefe parts may 
be grubbed up and replanted ; or, where the 
whole is to be grubbed up, it may be di- 
vided into paSrts, half the number of which are 
to be taken up and replanted, and the other 
half left alternately to fhelter them the firfl: 
tiwo or three years : afterwards^ thofe pafts 
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Idt are to be taken up and ref^anted with 
young trees alfo, iffrhen they trill again be 
ihdteered by tbofe parte firft planted 

Drcdning ig an improvement applicable 
to every kind of negle^ed plantation that 
(lands, in need of it When it is omitted^ 
evety other operation, however well per-* 
formed, will in the end prove unfiicdeisful* 
The damage many plantations fuffer for want 
of draiiUng, particularly all the Royal forefts, 
is incalctilaUe. Many thoufands of acret 
would, by this operation alone, be render* 
ed of twenty times their prefent value *. 
As all plantations may be drained by open 
cuts, the neceflary expence is very trifling 
compared with the drainage of arable grounds* 

It 

* See the Reports of the different counties given 
m to the Board of Agriculture. The Bifhop of Lan- 
daff's Obfervation^, &c. The mod glaring itiftance 
ixrhich Occurred to me, in the courfe of my pra^ice^ 
l^ris at Schawparki negr AUoa. 
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It is almoft unneceflaiy to mention, that 
in reclaiming negledted plantations, the fen- 
ces are always fuppofed to be kept iii proper 
repair, this of itfelf being c^ir thecomplete 
ruin of numberlefe acres, 

Tbinmng old or negle£ted ptan6don0 
fhduld always be performed gradually, and 
with a due regard to the age and kinds of. 
die trees, the foil, fituation, and other circunsH 
ibaxces. The margin fhould generally be 
Idft thicker than the infidie ; and that pl«ce 
where the foil is thin, ihould not be left fa 
thick of trees as where it is deep and good. 

" Pruning^ alio,* fhould go band in hand 
wit^i thefe operations, according to the age 
and fize of the plants, the particular fpecies> 
and the purpofe in view. 

It becomes a matter of great importance 
for thofe who have negleded plantations, to 

proceed 
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proceed immediateljr to reclaim them, ere, 
by delaj, it become lef$ pnu^cable, or too 
late. Making young plantaticms is highly 
commendable, as it tends to provide for pdt 
terity an indifpenfably neceflary and highly 
ufeful material ; which, perhaps, at a future 
period, may be hard to purchafe in a foreign 
land. But reclaiming thofe which are ne* 
^e£ked, or improperly managed, would pro* 
doce more immediate returns to ihe psoprie* 
tor, and ^pare much money to the nadcm, 
whkh is now padd for imported timto;' 



SEC- 
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sSs^ 



Section xvi; 



OF t'ELLING WOOD* 



In trees, as in men^ there are three Itages^ 
youth, manhood, and old ager^ In the pe- 
riod of youth, the growth U rapid ; in man- 
hood, that growth is matured; and in, old 
•age it begins to decay. 

The moft profitable feafon for felling 
timber^ is at what may thus be termed the 
beginning of manhood. . After that time, 
though the tree may appear found and 
healthy, its annual incteafe is ib litde, th^ 
it would b6 more profitable to eut down and 
M • replant 
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replant. The number of years a tree may 
(land, before it arrives at this period, mufl 
vary in different foils and fituations ; but the 
period itfelf may eafily be afcertained — by 
the annual fhoots — the ftate of the bark — ^and 
by taking the circumference of- the tree at 
the fame place for two or three fucceffive 
feafons, and comparing the difference. 

In the view of profiting from timber 
produce, it is of great confequence to cut 
down plantations at manhood. * Many 
trees will ftand haif, others a whole century, 
after that they are full grown,— appear quite 
"healthy, — and, at the fame time, make litde 
or no increafe of timber. But there are par- 
ticular cafes, arifmg from die nature and ftate 
of the markets, where it may even be more 

profitaUe 

'. ' ' ' ' ' ' . ' 

* * It (hould be in the vigour and perfeftion 
of trees (which, for the oak, I take to be about the 
age of fifty, or betwixt that and fixty years of growtfa> 
where the foil is natural) tha,t a felling ihould be cete- 
brated. * — Hmter^s. Evelyn^ s Sjha, p. 508. 
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profitable to cut timber before it is iSirriy^ at 
a fiili growth. 

I ^ UndergraijDth is iJways cut ia dl^ ftage 
fef youth, fooner or later, acoocding Jo tb^ 
iQYid of tree^ and the poupoiCb fen: ly&ich k M 

It jpMy be di^oak to hj wbea .timber^ 
^$4d«h Is prim%a}ly {diluted for oriiamwt^ 
i^njld be «ut dowi^. A tree, when yo»Qg 
knd frefh, is beautiful ; whm middleHEigsdt 
ki»>moc« ordei^ pidhirefijue) mhsssx m old 
lage, ft^kingly fo, with a d«gr^ of grwr 
deur ; and its greateft height g£ pifl3J«iGquer 
ilgfs and fubtimky 16 in decay. }ieni;e, if 
lOtnament (or expreffioo, which is a b^r- 
ttr S^mt) ' wer« the bM objed in yiew» OSes 
Heed never be cut down. But nuoft men ii^VjS 
a liking for beauty ; and, though all may be 
i|ruGk with gt^aodeiir :or iubKnaity, few have 
to mueh ^ntfaufiaf]|i as tp facrifice ih^ f)^^ 
fit 4)f /valuable timber for the |ileafu» of wi-? 
Joyiogr aa^r of thei^ charaj^ieis* 

M 2 The 
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The modes of felling timber ought t6 be 
different, according to the kind of the plan-' 
tation. 

In deciduous groves, the trees muft be 
gradually thinned out as they arrive at ma- 
turity : if the grove is to be continued, they 
fhould be cut over by the fiuface, and each 
(tool enclofed with a fence, that, being de- 
fl^ded from cattle^ it may ptoduce a new 
tree. If it is not to be continued9 they 
ihould be rooted out at once. 

Kne or fir groves, or any fir tree what- 
ever that is felled, ihould be taken out by 
the roots at once. 

In woods, the undergrowth fhould be 
cut over \dtbin three or four inches of the 
furface, referving ahvays a good fapling to 
fucceed any timber tree which may be cut 
down. 

The proper time and manner of felling 
dmber and undergrowth, are of great im- 
portance. * A timbered eflate fhould fire- 
quently be gone over by fbme perfon of 

judgment. 
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judgment, who, let the price and demand 
for timber be what they may, ought to mark 
every tree which wears the appearance of 
decay. If the demand be brifk, and the 
price high, he ought to go two fteps further, 
and mark not only fuch as are full grown, 
but fuch alfo as are near perfedipn ; for the 
inhered of thp money, and the difmcum- 
brance of the neighbouring young timbers, 
and the comparative advantages of a good 
market, are not to be bartered for any in- 
creafe of timber which can reafonably be ex- 
pected from trees in the laft ftage of their 
growth. 

* There are rn^n in this kingdom, who, 
from mifmanagement of their timber, are 
now lofmg, annually, very handfbme in- 
comes. The lofs of price which generally 
follows the refiifal of a high offer, the certain 
lofs of intereft, the decfty of timber, and the 
injuries arifing from the incumbrance of full 
^own trees, are irretrievable lofles, which 
H 9 tbofe 
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tliofe wh*o> have the care and management of 
titnbdt fhouid ftudioufly erideaydur to aVoidl. 
But white w6 thus hold 6tit the difa^ari- 
tages of fotfeling tiniber tb ftand until it; he 
ovfergrot^il, It is far from otir' inteftftioti tb 
irc^comin^nd, or &steh ctiunteriance, a pireiiia- 
ture fellirig. ' * 

There are many veij judiciott^ bbfetra^ 
fions mad* on this fuhjea by the Biftidp df 
Lancjaffy in the Intix)du£tion to the Rejnirt 
of the County of Weftmordand, which me- 
rit the particular attention of thofe ^ho affe 
cultivators of oak timber. ^ If profit is coti- 
fidered ' (his Lordfhip fays) '' every tree 
ought to be cut down and fold, when the 
annual increafe in value of the tree by its 
growth, is lefs than the annud intereft of 
the money it would fell for. Thi^ being 
iidmitted, we have only to inquire into the! 
aoanual increafe in th$ valiiQ of oaks of differ- 

fent 



• Planting and Rural Ornament, vol. II. p. 98. 
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md ages. * After various ftatdtients, his 
Lbrdfliip fijtes upon thirty ftiilKfigs eatft a^ 
thfc price of trees which ffiouM ht cut ^(Mti '; 
as, if they be cut before they sttrh^ at thsi 
vaJue, or if they be allowed to retoairi till 
aey will fell for a much highfet jitice, flhfe 
proprietor of the foil on whidi they grow 
will be a lofer. He alfo mentions its feeing 
the general opinion * that it is more profit- 
able to fell oak wood at fifty Or fixty years 
growth, than to let it ftand fof navy timber 
to eighty oi^ a hundred, owing to the low 
price that is nowspltd for oiak tr^fes of large 
dimenfions, either by the Navy Board of 
the Eaft India Company. ' For this reafon^ 
he redommends the making a much greater 
than ordinary increafe of price on timber of 
a large fcantling, viz. that ' in place of four 
or five pounds per load, if they would give 
eight or nine pounds per load for trees con- 
toning each one hundred cubic feet and up- 
wards, every man in the kingdom would 
M *4 have 
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faave a reaioQable modve far letting his tim^ 
)ier fland till it became of a fize fit fix* the 
ufe of die nary ; nvBereas, aooon&ig to die 
pcefent eftahliflied fnce^ it is ei^ery^ man's 
intereft to cut down his tiees befisre diey ar^ 
lire at a proper (be to be afefiil as navy 
dmber. ' Tins pcnnts out, in tjie firongeft 
manner, the neceffity of attending to the 
Royal fisrdb; for, unle(s this is done, or 
fuch a price g^ven £>r large timber as his 
Lordfhip mentions, it is evident that oak 
prqper for (hip-building, which is already 
very £:arce, will be completely ezha9fte4 
in a very fhort time. * 



S ECr 



• Modern Agriculture, voL IV. p. 23. 
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SECTION XVIL 



OF SOME PARTICULAR USES AND PRODUCT^ 
OF TREES. 



Although there are many fituations in 
which it is impoffible to make any profit of 
thQ wood of trees in fubftance ; yiet, as mar- 
ny of thefe yield fome other produce of great 
value independent of that, it is impoffible to 
conceive a Situation in which profit may not 
be made of a plantation of trees, as I hope 
to be able to demonftrate in the moft fatis-» 
fadpry manner. If the wood is of no var- 
lue, it is ftill in his power to extrad from it 
turpentine J and its o//, rosin^ tar^ pitch ^ and 
lampblcuik^ which can eafily bear the expence 

of 
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of tranfporting. If it is not proper for thefe, 
t may be jreduced to afhes, and afford that 
valuable fubftance called potafti. In fome 
fituations, charcoal may be of ufe ; and in 
others, the bark bfecomies of great value; 
^d fugar may be extraded in abundance 
from trees which may yet grow in our moft 
barren moimt^dnsi nor is it impofUble bi|t 
the Caledonian hills may yield from their 
trees ^ wine not inferior to thofe which the 
grape affords in warmer climates. ' * 

Here I might add to thefe, feveral other 
valuable prpduds of trees, as birdlime, galls, 
&c. ; but I beg rather to refer for thefe, ahd 
the various methods of obtaining them, ito 
Du Hamel's 7'raite d^Arbres. jSome of thofe 
noticed above, however, zxb very profitabl^^ 
and may be obtained from trees which, in 
this country, are generally cultivated. To 
them, in a moft particular manner, I wifh 

to 

* Agricola on Timber Trees, p. 134. 



tp call th^ attetition of prt)f)rielors of f^eatar 
tiftiis ; and as I have not Kad much expert 
fiite itt thU ^aitieuiffl' riijrfelf, I fhsil mdke 
•ieiiJe e^efAds froiin Agncola's Obftrvatifer^ 
Oft Ti*ttb» Ttfe^ 

• Alluding; te th* rofm ^d ftttpdritkie 

-f\riiichiti&y^b^fatt»a6d frdM the' fir trib*, 

-|(rtd ''t» th^ t'l^otibaitjr that tai* dfo may be 

'ebfedtteS ftbttt'flleft aj w«B as from the pitt#, 

^fei fat^s, i ^t- vduabie as the wood of thfe 

ferdi iriay bi^, it is ftot on this account alotife 

that the inhabitants of Italy |Jfize it fo fnucTi. 

•Th^ iflce^^ife ihafcfe ufe of its bark for tan- 

ifth:^ ' Itetfe^r ; and froih^ fi&e body of the 

tte^,- >»?hik grOT^ng, th6y ^traft that tefi- 

iioUs balfam, commonly known by the nam6 

^ Viriice turpeniine, which yields them k 

very cdnfiderabie revemie. The manner of 

extraiaing the ttir|)entine is as foHdWS : 

* The whole tf the wood of the larch 
#ee is richly iinpregnated ivrith this reAnous 
juice, and, When young, it is almoft equal- 
ly 
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ly difilifed through all the paits of it ; but, 
as the tree advances in fize, there is gradu- 
ally formed, in the body of the wood, e^p^ 
cially near the root of the tree, fmall cavi- 
ties, which are filled with this liquid rofin, 
quite pure, and feparate from the wood. 
As the tree grows bigger, thefe cavities like- 
wife increafe, infomuch, that when a tree is in 
full vigour, and of a coniiderable magnitude, 
thefe will fometimes be found about m inch 
io thicknefs, three or four in breadtl^ and as 
much in height, 

* Thefe cavities are chiefly met with about 
five or fix inch^ from the heart of the tree ; 
and it is generally obferved, that, in the trunk of 
a tree about forty feet in length, there wijl be 
found about fix or feven of thefe principal 
refervoirs, and a great number of fmaller. 

* When the trees begin to decline, the ca- 
vities. contract, and afford but little turpen- 
tine ; for which reafon, the workmen fel- 
donj choofe a tree that is very young, or ve- 
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fy old, as neither of thefe would yield much 
of this balfam ; but prefer fuch trees as are of 
a confideratble magnitude, and dill in high 
tigour, before all others. 

* To extradl this refmous juice, (if i 
may fo term it), they bore a hole into each 
tree in the month of March, piercing very 
hear to the heart of the tree, and making 
the hole flant a little upwards, to allow the 
balfam which may be coUeCted iii it to flow 
out more eaiily. To each of thefe they fix a 
fmall tube of wood, at the end of which they 
hang a veflfel for receiving the rofm, as it flows 
from the tree. They come to the wood 
every morning, from the end of May till 
the end of September, to empty the veflfeb 
which are hanging at the tree ; the balfain 
taken from which they carry home, and 
keep in proper veflels till the end of the fea- 
fon ; and when they can obtain no more, 
they drain the whole through a cloth, and 
put it in proper veflels for fale* 

*This 



* This is a {eopdfluid h^hni^ which iiever 
hardens in the air> and is commoolj fold b j 
^e name of Yenice turpentine, although i% 
is of an inferior quality to that obt^ed froi^ 
the fir tree, whidi is the only genuine kind; 
If it is diftilled with water, it yidd3 axi: eir 
(ential oil, which is likewife called 6A of bir^ 
]peadne, Although it is alfo of an i^fepor 
quali^ tb that obtained fihom the fir tree. ' - 

^ Sucl^ is the procefs for obtaining fhi^ tm^ 
pentine from tl^e iateh, the profits arUiog 
fix>m which muft be very confiderable, fee- 
ing it is generally computed that a vigorous 
larch tree wiH yield feven or eigl^ pounds 
of turpentine eyery year for forty Kit ^fty 
years. * * 

Agrk^ 

* * TUe ufual felling price of this roCn^ I am told^ 
is about fixpence per pound. But fiippoCng it were 
only twopence, the annual produce at the above rats? 
would amoiuit to is. 4d. or 4S. &i. per tree; A Scots 
acre contains 450 trees, 9t ten feet from oae anothjer } 
QlI w^icb rate, the annual produce would be 28I. 2S. 6d. * 
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. Agricola afterwards deicribes the proceC- 
fe for obtaining the true Vjenice turpaitin^ 
Bnd Burgundy pitch from the filver and 
^[Miice fir. The profits that would arife 
fyom the rofm of the ipnice, at a very low 
computation, would amount to 751. Stei^- 
ikig per acre per annum. The turpentine 
is ^Uained from the filv^ fir when ^ the 
jtxee is about three ijoches in diameter, ' and 
tsontxnues to yield an increafing quantity, 
^' tifi it becomes a^nt a foot in diameter ; 
tiior is the tree in the leaft damped from 
tumng its rofin taken from iL ' 
> ' ^ From this peculiarity in the manner of 
yielding its juice (he obferves) it would be 
iKxtremely proper to plant this ijpecies of fir 
tree along with the iarix, in thofe fituations 
whei% the rofin is a prindpai objafi di cmv- 
fideration ; hecaufe, as diefe^ trees yield their 
ixefia .when very young, whHe the Iarix on- 
ly a£>rds its bsdfam at a more advanced ag^» 
a oonQderable prpfit mig^ he diawn boxsk 

thorn 
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them before the larix was of fuch a fi^e S& 
to yield any turpentine ; and when the la*- 
rix ihould advance iii fize, and require more 
room, thefe might be cut out, aft» they 
had fumifhed all the turpentine they could 
yield. 

^ Thus it appears, that a {dantadon of 
thefe two kinds of trees might be made to 
turn out to good account, even in fituations 
where the wood could be of litde value; 
and it is more dian probable, that dther cf 
thde kinds of trees would afibrd tar as w^ 
as the pine, although I do not know thaS 
ever it has been tried. They likewife af- 
ford an excellent charcoal ' 

Agricola next fhews how the pine tree 
may be fucceflively made to yield rofin, lar 
and pitch, lamp-black and charcoal ; and 
concludes with the following fehtence : 

* I have never heard that tar has been 

extracted either from the fir or larix, al- 

. though, as I have already obferved^ from 

the 
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ftie refinous nature of thefe trees, it feems 
probable that both of them might be made 
\o aflbrd it iii as great quantities as the pine ; 
nor have I been able to learn, whether any 
df the difi^nt kinds of pines are incapable 
dF beiiig made to yield this fubftance in a- 
b^dahoe^ and, in paitknilar, whether the 
Scots fir would be propiw: for this nfe or 
nofc^.* '• • 

' SJbouM it be foiind true, that tar may be 
ettal&ed from the fir as wdl as the pine, tt^ 
Witt be 6f great importance to many imHvi^ 
dutyiswho may wi(h to j^t, but are. doubts 
ftd of turning the produce to advtotsagei- 
Thcfte who haVe plantations of fir trtees^ of 
whatever kinds, fhould try die experiment, 
and favour .the public with the refidt 

FixJia thefe extrafts, I truft it will appear 
evident that there is no fituatiofl where 
tiWBs will glt)w, in which, if prqper kuids 
bft ehofen, they will not turn out to great; 
^vantage* . c '^ 

. ;i. N ■ ••'/•' C'O.N- 

t l II - 

, - ♦ Agxicola on Timber Trees, p. i6q. 
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ON USEFUL AN0 



CONCLUSION. 



Havinq now thrown out tbofe few hints, I 
heg to refer fu4:h of my readers si$ may wKK 
for more uifoi mation on the fubje£t, to the 
many yery good Treatifes on Planting which 
are already publifhed. Something ufefiU 
will be found Itx erery one of tltem. Some 
contain minute pradical dbedione for per- 
forming the operations of planting ; Qthe» 
treat qf tlie various foils congenial to the dif* 
ferent kinds of ti'ees, and the various modes 
by which they are propagated ; others have 
embraced the fubje£t in a more general way^ 
and treated of bpth trees and plantations, 
Bu^ it appears to me, (Mid> I doubt not, it 
v§\\l occur to e^ery one who is in any d©- 
gtm converfant with planters or books on 
plafiting), that none have hitherto confidered 
wood, in an ornamental point of view, iu 
connexion with the aftual formation and 

management 
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]3a4|iagem^i(: o£ young planjtations .; tW9 
things fo mftmately connede^, thatw^^ifu^: 
conceive h^w th[e^<:^n be feparat^ from ^ach 
pfi^fiX Y^ith J)ro|Mfiety. For tjiou^ 9 tr^ U 
Ih^ QiQil bei^utl^ 4n4: the lai^ft^ u&fid c^ hv 
i^ittit»at^ '#bjj$^^ yet| ^om IgiKHmao^ df oa§ 
o? olh^ pf th«{§: prep^rticft, we'tckH^ fti^ 
planters making plant;^'n» i\^t hpt.^ fif<^ 
ffmntiC^. of th^ tciwtry and p^icwfaif places, 
fir^ch d8 Villi tlob turn out tmt.h^ £rc^ 
gnotitly not c^e.foiikidii (o prc^ablew tb^ 

:i''A:jFididoba':a[ttentk(n to tlie fn^^paritfloq 
c£itfc|e)fiitt:j^ri&Tkml^ «^ p)aMifig|'«6 th« M^ 
takff^tof'tke^ fei^, ^ M tracing stud ftlnning 
iH6fcwknk,, t^' «^ iHOre/iif&fi^fequenGe U!> thi 
profperity of the plantation, ^>w*if tiioft iktti 
iioa^^ The pfec^ifefe vtUdh ttefeS ^ave 
fBfifdet luiiddt dt^ mat)^fi^ferrt 'df fomcf g^i^ 
demeh tviia hiK^* ^iMd^ «d ^fe^ drc(!fti^ 
tkihmf^ ir.hsrdfy We^ble;'' feit ^A^^ kr6 
iwcyifew, indeed, who attend to thefe parti- 
N 2 culars ; 
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culars ; and hence few experience that fuc-^t 
cefs wMch attends proper planting. 

Some prepare the foil before plantings 
and endofe well ; but when this is over, 
imagine aD is done, and pay no attention 
to training and thinning, though, the more 
thriving the plantation, the more this open^ 
tion becomes neceflarjr. 

Othm plant in rdt^h, uncultivated 
ground, where many of the trees very fboo 
die; and the reft, perfasqps fcarcely alive^^ 
remain for a great many years, until at laft 
they overcome the natural rubbifh ; and then 
perhaps fome attention h paid to dunning 
and pruning them ; or perhaps thefe opera* 
tions anr overdone, and the trees are train* 
ed up like fo many may-poles, or lopped 
over as pollards. 

Trees and undergrowth, m many places, 
are cut down before they arrive at a proper 
ilze. On the other hand, many gentiemen 
having formed miftaken ideas reQ)edHng the 
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annual iricreafe of timber in full grown 
trees; fuffer them to remain until they 
^ve evident figns of decay ; thus lofing 
both die trees, the intereft of their value, 
and the rent of the furface which they ftand 
upon. Now, it deferves pardcularly to be 
remarked, that under each of thefe vi^ays 
there is fomething good, or fmgular, or re- 
commehded by fome author, that makes 
them pafs for rational management with fu- 
perficial obfervers. 

. The whole dire<flion of plantations is too 
generally fubmitted to gardeners and foreftn 
ers, who, though highly proper in their 
own place, cannot be expeded to have a 
fufficiendy compri^henfive view of the fub« 
jed. Befides, thefe men are fo frequendy 
changed from one place to another, tliat the 
one often, unknowingly, undoes or counter'^ 
aiSls the labours of his prc^eceflbr. 

This confideration obliges me to copfefs, 
N 3 th^t 
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that though I have Written thefe hiats^ I 
am not fo iatiguihe ui my expedations of 
the good which will refult from them alonJe ; 
but the following mode, or fomething finular^ 
it appears to me, fhould be adopted by lioble* 
men and gentlemen with their eftates. 

Every proprietor who does not com^ 
pletely underftand the fubje£k of planting 
himfelf, fhould commit the formation and 
general management of his plantations to 
fome perfon of known abilities, who {hall 
give all the leading directions and proper 
examples refpefting planting, cultivating, 
pruning, thinning the trees, and felling and 
felling the timber — ^infjpedt them occafionally 
as thefe operations are going on, — ^and ^ve 
in a report of the condition of all the planta- 
tions and trees on the eftate, and, when ne- 
ceffary, a report of the value of the timber. 
A perfon thus employed in different parts 
of the kingdom, would foon acquire an ac- 
curate idea refpeding the kind and quan- 
tity 
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tity of wood in the country ; by which he 
^uld difcton the mod economical methods 
and kindfi of trees for each particular places 
b6th in re{pe& to the growth of trees and 
the value of timber. His attention Ihould 
not be direded merely to the extenfive 
plantation^r^^^^ould examine ^very hedge- 
row and fmgle tr^e j nor fhould he confine 
himi^ to the tt&e& that already exift^ but 
Examine eVeJry ferm— nsvery hedge — «very 
yacant ^ot, Or fpare cornerj--^nd obferve 
whether trees might not be plai^ted in fome, 
caf aU of thefe> with advantage* A place 
pnce . fully j ex;4mined by this . ipfpeftoTi 
Siki^t .be nitoftged afterwards with a few 
vj^ti^veiy year.; and of courfe, his falary 
would be but a tfifling :obje<a;. 

An dftate^ though there were little more 
rooifi for wo6d oti it thand^e hedgerows, 
Wduld ft)on be grealiy heighteijed in, -value 
oy a perfon of this kind. And if fuch a 
general infpeftor of *wood were eonfidered 
N 4 as 
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as eflendal to an eftate as a fteward^I ajBr 
perfuaded it would remove bad planting and 
liad management, and prove of verjr great 
advants^ to the landed intereft aad the 
nation at large. 

It ma^ be thought by fome, that a con^ 
mpn fteward is fufficient for thefe purpdes^ 
bat this is viewing the fubjed in a saaaner 
very fuperficially. Few ftewards ksiow muck 
about the value of timber ; and fearcely any 
underftand the formation and mana^ment 
of plantations. If gentlemen were to be 
guided by their ftewards in every things 
their eftates would perhaps 4:o&, them little 
thought; for all would go on eafily and ap- 
parently very well. But a landed proprietor, 
alive to his own intereft, confiders that there 
are a number of other things from which he 
may profit, befides the mere rent ^of arable 
land. He has an eye to the bowels of the 
earth for minerals ; to his lakes fpr fiflieries j 

his 
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his rivers or brooks for driving machinery, 
and to hb hedgerows and barren Ijpots for 
valuable plantations, ^c ;— ^and perhaps he 
has an idea of adding to the extent of hia 
property, by gaining land from the fea. 
There are men who have confined their 
jRrudies to one or mote of thefe fubjeds, 
each of. whom muft have acquired a £ur 
greats knowledge on the branch which he 
liaschofen to follow, than the moft judici* 
ous general obferver. A wife proprietor 
will liftento the advice of thefe men; and 
he will always find that this leads to the 
true way of rendering his eftate of the high«^ 
eft poffible value, 
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OBSERVATIONS 



ON 



THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 



INTRODUCTION* 



The prefent mode of laying out grounds 
is but of late origiru From the earlieft ages 
until this fyftem was introduced^ every thing 
feems to have been done^ in the moft formal 
manner, by ftraight lines. Lately, the 
change was made to curves and circles, un- 
der the plaufible pretext of reftoring nature* 
But^ howevet laudable the intention, forma- 
lity b not yet deftroyed. Squares, odagons 

and 
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and parallelograms, are only exchanged for 
circles, ovala ftu4 ^lli|4?s. The canal, now 
no longer ftraight. Is regularly ferpentine, but 
with the fame formality and nakednefs as 
before. An eftate is not now laid out into 
^vdnuesy liraight ddiillgs, ind iwildemdi 
work,-7-but ccnreipd wi^gluiaps^ifeelts, and 
Terpentine walks. Places in the old ftyle, 
croffed with dark avenues and long rows of 
trees, have a degree of- fimpFiclty and gran*- 
deur, though mixed with formality ; but places 
in the modem tafte, from an eternal flow of 
diftin<3: curve Kntis, liaVfe ah appearance of 
aflfeftation and ftudied grace, which always 
creates difguft. / ^ ;i ^"' - 

The abfurditles of the old 'flyle, Jlid^^ 
jwer, were cAvious and ftrildng ; and' thofe 
who made the^ fefl: deylaticfns • from it, 
deferve praife for having overcbnie long 
eftablifhed prejudices, although they may 
have placed other narrow prejudices in 

the 



difi room of thoife wliich they had de^ 
IbrDyed. * 

The firft refbrmtt in this way was Kent 
Kent was originally htied a painter; but^from 
foMe<:in:umftance or another, turned his at- 
tttndofi to gaifd^ning, and became a Isyer 
€«* of grounds Hie firfl: efiay in th}^ ca- 
jjacitywas Eiher, a finall {^ce ia Sumy. 
Thb beautiful varktion c^ the grounds at 
tfam pTaee, witfi fee vtetfer Mid lich diftant 
fcenery^ made tM$ ffi^ excellent fubje€l to 
work upon ; and here Mr Kent bddly do- 
i4ated f^om the flraSght lines of his prede- 
ceSbra. That place/ as^ it remains at pre^ 
fent, dttiough formal and diflinfl^ ihews he 
had ifome knowledge of defign and efleflt ; 
and, confidering it as the firfl: innovatioa 
upon old absurdities, it might hav6 pafled 
very well, and Mr Kent might have im-* 
proved in the courfe of praiSticew But, what 
i» a noSt qoavincing proof of hU con^aded 



I 

♦ Price. 
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ideas as a painter^ Eiher became a modd 
for all his future woiks. The hovdty * erf 
this place^ however, attia&ed g^eral atteo- 
tion at die time ; and every gendeman be* 
ing eaga: to have his grounds laid out ac-* 
cording to this plan, it is eafy t)o- account fc»r 
the rapid f^Ogrefs of what is <jalled £f^fi&> 
gardenings which has extended itiii^ fi> 
widely in the fouthem parts of this ifland^; 
as to have vitiated the tafle of many pio«> 
(Hi^tors, and almoft to have gained an abliK; 
llite afcaidancy over natund icenery. 

But Rent, befides b^g a manneiift ia 
paindng, was alfo evidendy ignorant of the ^ 
charaders, habits, ihapes and colours of trees . 
and fhrubs ; vdthout which, no painter, in 
laying out ground, however good his ideas, 
may be in other refped^s, can produce even 

the 

* The love of novelty, or the love of art, it moft 
always he remembered, are quite different firom Ae 
love of truth or nature. The former ceafe to pleafe 
after a limited time i the latter pleafe for ever. 
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tjid efFeA which he intends. Fer the. art of 
(treating real landfcapes depends not Only 
Upoii the knowledge of the principles of 
painting, which indeed is the leading prin- 
dj^e, but equally alfo upon the knbwledge of 
botany, gardening arid af chitedlure, as cont^un- 
k^ the materials with which to work. * With 
a knowledge of the principle alone, any one 
piay judge of effeds after they are produced : 
bat without a knowledge of the materials, 
no man cart produce effeds agreeable to ther 
principle^ — that is, agreeable to truth,— *-which 
is niituf^, the dnly fafe guide in the imitan 
tive arts. '^ ^ 

- The moft eminent pttofeflbr that futfceekl^^ 
ei Keiit, was Bfowti. He Wad origlhally' 
bued a grQund-wof ket. He ' had i\6 know- 
ledge of pidures or paintitig, nW, aS appeiads" 
fiiorfi his Works, atly rdifh for natural fcene- 
ryl ' What firil hrQught bim into reputation, 
was a large ihcet of water ^ which he madei 
O at 

-r-T-J.^ — 

* The glare of water, and of white- waflie4 
buildings, always pleafcs the vulgar taAe. 
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at Stowe, ia which, as in all his other works^ 
he has difplayed the moft wretched and 
chineie*Hke tafte. Wherever his levdling 
hand has appeared, adieu to every natural 
beauty 1-^fee every thing give way to aae 
umform fyftem of fmoothing, Jevelling and 
chimping, produdive of the moft tirefome 
monotony^ joined to the moft difgufting; 
fibrmality. 

Brown, however, from his exteafive prjwv 
tice, carried every thing before hii% aind conet- 
pletely eftabHfhed his fyftem^ which has been 
hdd fiicred by his' difciples ey^r fmoe ; aiid 
to fhew that it is the moft prevalent tafte, it is 
only neqeflary to mention,, that Mr Repton, 
ihe moft eminent profeflbr of the prefect 
day, in his book (pubUftied 1803) declares 
himfelf a fc^ower of Brown. 

Other profefTors of inferior note, who 
follow Brown's fyftem, I pafe over, to make 
fome obfervations on the art itfelf. 
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All imitative arts fet out, as it were, in a 
tnanner as much diflinguiJlied from the 
Common appeaiauces of things as poflible. 
They are admired for their novelty, and as 
Works of art ; and it is not until thefe have 
loft their power of pleafmg, that men have 
recourfe to the purity and firaplicity of na- 
ture, which pleafes from qualities that never 
grow out of failiion. Such has been the 
cafe ^ath painting and ornamental garden- 
ing* Painting now imitates nature. Gar- 
-dening has made advances to this j but I 
think it may be iaid, it is as far dlftant frdm 
nature as Chinefe reprefentations are 'from 
Italian or Englifli landfcapes* 

Lord Bacon fays, * that when ages grow 
to civility and elegance, men come to build 
{lately, fooner tlian to garden finely, as if 
gardening were the greater perfeftion j ^ 
O 2 alluding 



i 
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aUuding to the progrefs of thefe arts both in' 
the Grecian and Roman commonwealths. 
But it need not appear wonderfiil that garden- 
ing is behind both architedhire and painting- 

A building can generally be completed in 
a few years ; and, that inftant, it is in its 
gireateft perfection. A planting can be fi- 
n3hed in a few hours, or at moft in a 
few days, and is equally perfefl: in its 
Hnd, the moment it comes from the hands 
oFthe painter j — ^whiTe both the building and 
the piiSure remain as models for future ar- 
dfb to improve upon or copy after. But in- 
gardening it is totally different 

To lay out and plant an ornamental gar- 
den (or a place) is an operation of difficulty, 
and confiderable time ; and thofe who have 
done fo, feldom or never have lived to fee 
their labours arrive at maturity, and, of 
courfe, have no opportunity of correding 
errors, or fupplying deficiencies. That in- 
fbnt, too, in which it arrives at maturity. It 
... be^ns^ 
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^begins to decay, or change its appearance ; fo 
that, in this art, it is difficult to profit even 
from the experience of others. 

Befides thefe, there are many other caufes 
which operate againft gardenicfg, in favour of 
the other two arts. Gardening is a greater 
luxury than either fine jHdlures or fine 
toufes ; the latter of which have been long 
^eceflary, and v^ry naturally lead to the for- 
mer. An elegant houfe, well ftimiihed, is 
<romplete of itielf, and, as fudh, exifts in 
the poffeffion of thoufands who have no 
place nor opportunity, nor indeed could be 
at the expence of an ornamental garden. 

Mr Price, in his Eflays on the Pidhir- 
»efque, has fliown, that if the men who were 
generally employed to lay out places had 
been acquainted with the principles of paint- 
ing, (which apply to the compofition and ar- 
rangement of all vifible objefts), they would 
have found few difadvantages arifmg from 
O 3 thefe 
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th^e dicumftaiices : and, it is [4ai% had 
this be^ the cafe, landfcape gardemag 
would, loUg ere now, ha^e be^i equally 
peffeA with paindng; and undoid^tedly its 
produdioiis would ha^e been much im»B 
admired than thc^e of that a]t.-^Mr Pdce's 
admirable E&ys on the Fidmnefijue) .an4 
Mr Knig^'s mc^ esculent poem, tb^ Lamd- 
jr^, point out the diiHngyiiOiing enrors ef 
the pcefem fyftem of kjii^ put groimde^ 
and OfMtain the beft ideas that can be ima- 
g^ed for thi^ who fnSdfe dus lut- Mot 
dem pioUSkm^ indeed, have eudeayoui:ed9 
in fome publications^ to omfute the reafonr 
ing of thefe gentlemen ; bpt their ineSedhial 
attempts had only the happy efie^ o( rout- 
ing the attention o£ the landed intereft to 
fee the abfurdity of Brown s whimfical fy- 
fiem. 

I belie?e that I am die firft who has fe^ 
p)(it jas a landfcape gardener, profeffing tQ 
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jBallaw Mr Price's principles. How far I 
{hall fucceed in executing my plans, and in- 
troducing more of the pi£turefque into im- 
proved places, time alone muft d^ermine. 

I muft obferve here, however, that I am 
mot fo much prepoflfeffed in &vour of Mt 
Price's Eflays, and Mr Knight's poem, as to 
ima^ne that there are no other books which 
cam give infomu^n on the fubjedt ; or that 
no place has hitherto be^i Well laid out; 
or, that the pidurefque is to be admitted a*- 
bout the environs of a manfion, to the ex- 
diifion of every other fpecies of beauty^ On 
the contrary, I fully coincide with Mr 
G. Mafixi's Essaj on Design^ and Sfaep- 
ftone's R€marks i — almoft entirdy with 
Mafon's Englub Garden^ and II* Le Gi*- 
rardin's Landscape and Village Memoirs. 
I admire the imitation of nature at the 
Leafowes * — the creative genius difplay- 
at Painfhill f — the corred fancy of the 
4 fcenery 

■II I I > 11 I ■ ■ N l h I II I I 11. III! .1 .1 ■■ a 

♦ Shroplhirc. f Surrey* 
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fcenCTv at Hagley * — the woods of Stoke f 
= — ^at Wroxton p. — and in the Valley of Bada- 
minton §-•— although I fee gbiring euors at 
all thefe places. 

* Nfttupe's favourite haunts are the fchool 
pf ^d^oingi ' She appears in ' sublimed 
nidene^s * upon the mountmos of Scodand 
and Wales, ^ Her milder train of Graces- 
difperfe themfelves along the banks of rivere, 
and afound the lakes. Her ^ majestic retire^ 
ments ' iare fitjiated on the ftreams of Dove 
and DervyeiitjT— in the valeof Hacknefs, || and 
in the groves pf Eaftwell f. She aflumes on 
* Richmpnd Brow,- * or Cpwperfhill, ^* ^* a 
gayer and a softer dignity, — making every 
fprighdy work of art fen^e for h^r embelr 
Ufhment. ■ 

' But 

* Worcefterfliire. f Near Briftol. 

X Earl of Guilford's, J Duke of JJeaufprt'?. 

II Near Scarborough. f In Kent. 

** In Surrey, where I had the honour of laying 
out Kingfwoodlodge, a celebrated place, the property 
pf G. Bickerdike Efq. formerly belonging to Denham 
jhepp^ ' 
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* But from a general view of our pre^ 
fent gardens in populous diftri<9:8, a foreign- 
er might imagine they were calculated for a 
xace of Lilliputians. Are their Ihades in 
any degree proportionable to common mor- 
tals ? By the turns of their winding walks, 
one ftiould take them to be the footfteps of 
fome reeling drunkard. Such are the fymp- 
toms of a fed of whimficals, which feem 
to have been continually increafing under 
repeated literary perfecutions. The undii- 
tittguifhing herd, in a region of elegance, will 
always be awkwardly imitating, or attempt- 
ing to excel what they cannot help admir- 
ing ; whilft nations that are but partially ci- 
vilized do little injury to the face of rural 
nature. Negled of order, not premeditated 
defign, makes Turkifh gardens irregular. 
As arts increafe, they come to be mifapplied 
to the fuppofed decoration of natural fcene- 
ry, till correder^tafte difcovers a difplay of 
grt to be there inadmiflible. Thus, finally 

reforting 
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tdbrting to nature's ftandard, is it proof of 
the height of dviUty. ' * 
# . 
Nature is the great fchoolmafter and 
fiorehoufe of" the landfcape gardener. He 
pughtto look around upon all her works 
with a penetrating eye, and a capacious mind ; 
compare her various forms with each other ; 
mark their defeds and excellences; and, 
ftom this wide furvey, acquire a corred: 
tafte, and an ample fupply of ideas fuited to 
every cafe that can poflibly occur in the 
tourfe of his pradiice. 
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'THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OP 
I^ANDSCAPE GARDENING. 



This fubjeft may be treated under the 
following heads : 

" 1. The principles of landfcape ^dxleiv* 
mgj which include utility ^ * and the general 
^nciples of painting. 

2. The materials of landfcape gardenings 
^ ground^ woody plants^ lawn^ water ^ rocks 
aod buildings. 

■_____ 3. 

* Real landfcapes, may be created from the prin* 
ciples of painting, and a knowledge of the materials 
fkmt. But a knowledge of utility is equally neccfliiry 
for the landfcape gardener or layer out of grounds, 
who» in all his operations^ nvuft unite convenience with 
ieautj^ 
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3. The subjeSls of landfcape gardening, 

fuch as the palace^ the villaj the mansion^ 

the cottage y &c. as general fubjeQs j and the 

Jlower-garden^ ^^ shrubbery ^ the approach^ 

&c. as particular parts, or fcenes. 

To enter at length on the two firft h^ads, 
would be foreign to the nature of this vo- 
lume, and is the lefs neceflary, as there are 
many excellent obfervations on the fub^exS; 
contained in Mr Price's Eflays, Mr Knight'« 
Poem, Mafon s Eflay on Defign, Mafon's 
Englifh Garden, Abbe de Lifle's Poem, 
Whatley's Obfervations, Mr Gilpin's wrife- 
ings, and feverai other works. 

The nature and ufe of Cbara&er^ and 
the different subje&s of landfcape gardening, 
have been lefs touched upon than the other 
heads by moft writers. Thefe parts of the 
fubje£t appear to me not well underftood by 
pradical men ; and, as they contain the ef- 

fence 
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fence of both the theory and pradice of the 
asty I am induced to make the following, 
remarks. 



ON CHARACTER. 



Unity of charadter is the fundamental prin- 
ciple of nature, and of the moft exquifite pro- 
du(3ions of art. In every fcene where the 
attention is divided, there is an end to all 
intereft : it is like putting feveral piftures on 
the jame canvas, or difcordant reprefenta- 
tions on the fame theatre. 

-All the objeds in a piSure fhould tend 
to the particular charader, or expreffion, of 
that pidture.. All the parts belonging to a* 
place fhould have a fimilar relation to the? 
wholp, and, ia each part, the objects which 
entert into its compofition fhould agree in 
expreffion. Thus will all the feparate fcenes 

pleafe 
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pleafe of themfrives^ and, by iheir conne^ 
»on and concord, contribute to the geneanl 
eSeGt and harmony of the landfcape# 

Different characters or eflfedls fhould nofr 
only be preferved diflindl ; but they fhould 
alfo be ftrongly imprefled A man or wo- 
man may be very handfome, and at the £une 
time little better than a ftatue ; — ^want of ani- 
majdon or expreflion is the moft difagreeaUb 
thing in the human countenance. 

In like manner, in fcenery, there may be 
aa aiTemblage of forms and tints, which, 
though they do not difagree, are perfedtiy 
infipid: they may be looked on without 
railing any degree of emotion ; and, when* 
ever we fee a human figure, or a fcene that 
does not powerfiilly fbike us at the firft 
glance, we may pronounce them featurdefs 
and void of expreflion. In vain our eyes 
wander over fuch fcenes or objects in quefl 
pf fomething to fatisfy and pleafe. It be- 
longs to expre^on alone to fix and detain 

the 
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the eye, arreft the attenticm^ and captivate 

Of ail the knowledge neceflary for a 
boM^cape gardener, or a creator of lands- 
capes, that of character \% the moft import- 
ant : it is the leading guide which fhould di- 
redk him in every operation in the manage- 
ment of natural or artificial fcenery. With 
ti» knowledge, the flighteft operations will 
produce the moft enchanting effe<fts ; but, 
witliOQt it, every thing goes on with immenfe 
labotDT and (fifficuhy, — confequently is attend- 
ed with much unneceffary expence, — ^and the 
refult, after all, will be incongruity. It is plain,, 
however, that moft rf thofe who follow the 
pMfeffion of laying out grounds, have no con- 
ception of this kind of knowledge ; — nor do 
iix&f need h, according to their fyftem : for 
Whr Brown *^ has fo fixed and determined the 
ftfrms and lines of dumpis, belts, and f^peoK 
tine canals^ ' and has been fo fteacfily imitated 
by^ his followers, that had the improvers 

been 
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been incorporated, their common feal, with 
a clump, a belt, and a piece of made water, 
would have fully exprefled the whole of 
their fcience, and have ferved for a model 
as well as a feal. ' * 



Landfcape gardening profefles to height- 
en characters already more or lefs impreffed 
hy nature ;— -to change natural charadlers 
into others ; — ^to create originaly imitative^ 
and embletnatkal characters. ... 

In proceeding to make fome remarks on 
thefe heads, it is necefTary to obferve, that 
diere are five natural charaders, independent 
cf all others, which are univerfal through- 
out this globe, and to one or other of which 
may be referred every other cbaraSter^ scene 
or object in nature, or the works of art* 

Thefe 

* Price's Eflays, vol. I. p. 264. 
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Tbefe are, sublimity^ piEturesqaeness^ beauty^ 
Ugliness and deformity. 

As this arrangement of the efFe<3:s of vi- 
fible objedis will be new to fome, I fhall 
juft take notice of the principles which pro- 
duce each of thefe charaders: 

1. The sublime aftonifhes,* or fufpends 
the fenfes. It is founded on principles of 
awe and terror, which,, in vifible objedis^ 
are produced principally by greatnefs of di- 
menfipn and obfcurity. Perpendicular rocks 
of great height— ^immenfe mountains- — deep 
chafms — the boundlefe ocean,, — ^are all pow- 
erfully fublime,, from greatnefs of dimenfion. 
The fublimc' arifes .from., obfcurity, when 
* thunders roar, ' and clouds begin 

* To darken all the billy and smoke to roll. ' 
la gardening, it is impoffible to create this 
feharafterj but, where it already exifts, we 



X0/-.'' 
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may often heighten, and always kmer its 

2. The beautiful is a pleafing quality. 
It is founded on the principles of repofe, pro- 
duced by finoothnefe^ foftnefs, freflinefs, and 
gradual variadon. . A better idea of beauty 
cannot be given, than that captivating ob-' 
jed— rthe moft enchanting which the eye of 
man can pofiifaly behold — diat which in-^ 
ftandy prefents itfdf to the imagbation when 
beauty is mentioned*-^hat, in comparifon d 
which, alJ other beauty is dull and infipid — 
the face of a beautiful young woman; 

Beauty, however, is feldom or never a^ 
lone, but is gener^dly more or lefe accom- 
panied with ^e pidbrefque, which is always 
neceflary to preferve it from dulnefe and in- 
fipidity. Even in the fefcinating face of a 
feeautifol woman, where nature (as Mr Pjrice 
fiiys) may be faid to have fixed the throne 
of beauty, we find the line of the nofe and 

fbreheaii^ 
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forehead- neatljc ftraight, which gives a zeft to 
all the other flowing lines of thefece : while 
the eyebrows and the eyfelaflies, by dieir 
projedting fhade over the fhining furfece of 
the eye, and efpecially the hair, by its rough- 
nd& arid intricate conceidnients, relieve, and 
^re ^faitto the ftefh foftnefe, desorhefs, and" 
Tfpofe of all Ae reft 

TTie beautiful in grounds ought always 
to be mixed iii a fimilar manned with the 
lri6turerque,-—as whei^efoft, frhootlr, gende 
tinduhdkm^ are inteitepted and relieved by . 
level -jiaces, or hanglng^ flopes, (^flie flow- 
ing lines of the feceaie fet oir by'dieri^^ 
liner of the- noffe and fbrohead); and the wfiiole' 
vairted with' groups of trees, flfi'riAs aiid ffbw-^ 
ersv whfch • wilf'g^e intricacy,- ffJiri*- amf 
feTOCt fnnlfar to' the haii*, eyebrbwsi add* 
eye^laflies: Bur when, in plaw'' ofVarierf^ 
groups,' — clumps and patches are ftudc oh a 
beautiful lawn or park, their formal, com- 
paft, lumpifh appearance, is totally defHtute 
P 2 of 
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of Tjariety and intricacy — ^they are deformi- 
ties the .moft hideous that can be imagined — 
worfe even than large warts or pimples on a 
beautiful female face. 

3. The J>i3uresque is another pleafmg 
quality, founded upon the principle of irri- 
tation, which is produced by roughnefs and. 
fudden variation, joined with irregularity. 
TTJtis.is the moft ^^^^z*^. charader in na- 
ture. It. is. often mixed vrith the others, 
and particularly with beauty. Almpft all 
qbjedls, as they approach to age and decay, 
are pi<a:urefque-;-all irregular buildings and 
ground — all rivers, aged animals, &c. The 
pi£turefque is mixed with the fublime, as in 
a raging fea; with the beautiful, as in the 
humaii coujitenance ; or in moft fcenes com- 
pofed of trees and ftnooth lawn,, or Ml 
water, &c. 



Ct 



'^ Ce qui plait sans regie et sans arty 
Sans airs J sans apprets^ sans grimaces^ • 
Sans geney et comme par ba%ardy 
Est Pouvrage charmant des Graces^ 

^ Such is piiShirefque beauty — ^the beauty 
of preeminence ; becaufe it is the beaiaty tit 
the Graces-— becaufe it is ariiniated, and gives 
motion, charafter and ^cpreflion to the phy- 
fiognomy of aH dbjedts. This it is which 
is defigned by the man of genius, and ador- 
ed by the man offering. ' * 

4. Ugliness may be called a quality that 
produces infipidity, or a flight degree of dit- 
gufl:. It arifes from a want of form, or an 
iinfliapen,lumpi{h appearance, fuch as ground 
which has neither the beauty of fmoothnefs, 
frefti verdure, and gradual variation, nor the 
pidurefquenefe of bold and fudden breaks, 
P 3 > and 
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* R. 1.^ Girardin. 



jand vari^ fifkt^ of ibU^ — ^ a rough ploughed 
field tuynoilQg jto (vr^d^ or ^what ar^ called 
pig4>acked,kUla.--rCcm A^ces of ground 
are ge^iinaUy Q^ore ugly thm coac^ve ones. 

5. Ikfptmty^ ^^ eppoled to beauty, is 
JifodiJi^ye <)^ ^jiifguft. |t is j^od^KDed by 
Ijiocodq^^kI, sa^l^fipeii pr^i4>eraBce8, or ii* 
mUar IwjUovw on .Ae fjiffaqe of pbjeds, .a$ 
naJc^d quaBdes, or gpiyel pits, &c. Defer* 
jpgiity is to ugUnefe, what pi£i:ur^fqu^ef8 is to 
beauty ; it heightens i?s ??ffe£t : an^i hence, 
an ugly objed, which is fimply difagreeable, 
$^heii .4^^Ebrmed, becomes hideoi^^ difgufl- 
ing. 

To iBuftrfrte th<^e two ch^a^aers, ai^ 
jind thar conpe;doja with .^le three former, 
kt 1^ fqppofe ^ itfi }S^ to model, ip any 
foft material, a head ftom j^e Venqs or die 
Apc^O ; and then, by.??ay of ^xperiijient, to 
niake the nofe longer or fharper, rifmg more 
fuddenly towards the middle, or ftrongly a- 

quiline— t 
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quiline :— Were he to ^ve a ftriking j)rojec- 
tion to the eyebrow, ot to break the outline 
* of the face into angles — ^though he would 
deftroy beauty, yet he might create charac- 
ter; — and fbmething grand or pifturefque 
might be produced by fuch a trial. But let 
him take the contrary method ; — ^let him clog 
and fill up all thofe nicely-marked variations, 
of whofe happy union and connexion beau- 
ty is the refult — uglinefs, and that only, muft 
be the confequence. Were he afterwards to 
place warts or carbuncles on the nofe, or any 
other unnatural wens and excrefcences on 
the face ; were he to twift the mouth, or make 
the nofe awry, or of an enormous fize, — ^he 
would then add deformity to uglinefs. ' * 

In all fcenes or objects that are pleafing, 
fome of thefe three charaders will pre- 
vail ; and, in all others, the two laft are in- 
termixed in a greater or lefs degree. . 

P 4 CHA- 

* ■ ■ t * — ' 

♦ Price's Effays, vol/L p, 206. 
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CHARACTERS, 

already more or Icfs imprefled by nature, 
are heightened by adding or taking tf- 
iViiy. Places aboundmg with top much 
wood, are principally thofe that can be im- 
proved by the latter rnethod : Such as have 
too little, as is generally the cafe, are thofe 
which can be improved by adding — ^in which 
indeed the great art of improvement confifts ; 
for we can feldom remove any quantity of 
the other materials of landfcape. The modes 
applicable to both cafes will be eafily under- 
ftood by the followinir obfer\^ations. 

4 O 



ON IlEiailTIiXIKG XATVRAI. CHARACTERS, 

L Suppofe a place by nature grand or 
fuhlime, lliis ertato is very extenfive* The 
furtkce of il\o ground docs not conhil fo 
;v,:.!i of unjulatlons or abrv:ptnc:rc>\ .-s of 

hrgc 
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large plains, broad fwells, and wide vallies. 
It is bounded, on one fide, by a range of iin- 
menfe mountains ; and, on the other, by the 
ocean. 

Every natural feature here beifig great, 
the operations of art muft be jgreat allfa. 
The principal materials for improving this 
eftate, are wood and buildings. Near the 
centre let a palace or caftle be built, of large 
dimenfions, with an extenfive front looking 
towards the fea. Plant the wood, not in 
fmall groups and fingle trees, but in mafly 
thickets and dark forefts, — ^not bounded by a 
line of infipid curves, but by bold projec- 
tions, and deep angular recefles, forming 
large bays and prominences, or long ftraight 
lines. The predominant trees about this 
place muft not be larch, afli, or willow, but 
the more noble oak, elm, and pine. While 
fome of the mountains, partly bare, fhew 
'immenfe perpendicular rocks towering al- 
poft to their fummits ; let others be totally 

clothed 
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dodied with wood, and, throughout the 
whole range, as far as may be pradkable, 
.let * hin be imited to hill with fweeping 
train of foreft, and prodigality of ihade* ' 

To corre^ond with thefe general fea- 
tnresy every part, as the lodges^ approach^ 
fkasure-gnund^gardcfts^ &a &c. muft haye 
a greataefs of manner and dimenfion cor;- 
jelponding to the geaeral charafter of the 
whole* Tkis : 

^ At the e:stremity q£ the eftate, on the fide 
of the highway, let two lodges be placed, of 
a coafiderable fize, aad at a proper diftance 
from each other. Let the gate betwixt them 
be of ample magnitude ; and from thence 
let a broad rpad or approach proceed, in 
great irregular fweeps, fometimes through 
foreflt fcenery:, and at other times through 
0pen park or p^ure, until, at laft, it begins 
to afcend from the valley, and, burftingfrom 
a thicket, the caftle itC^lf appear^i to view ia 
tiie nobleft perfpedivet 



2, 
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2. Suppose a {)lace, the natural charader 
of -which ,is uchiefly Jfetmty. 

Thh eflsate, xiotvery large, ia fituated on 
a gentle 4Bmmeace, flopij)g with gentle uo- 
dolations towards the foutL The fuxface in 
general is foft, foio^, beautify wa^edf 
wd clothed wUh a caipet of the fheiheft ver^ 
dure. It is Surrounded by a country abound* 
lug in litde h\&$ and lalqas ;~-the £3nner varied 
by pailure, cattle, com-fieldb aod villages i 
j»ad the buer by iilwds and fiflung-boats. 

The natural charader of this place, then, 
IB beauty, in the proper Jfeoie of the word^ 
|l2at i$, beauty widi the leaft mixture of 
fudureiqoeneis. It is to.be improved by 
the addition of wood, to jgly^ iatzic^cy ; and 
witihi beautiful buildings, £3r cbarader, omar 
ment or utility. 

Upon a convenient iwell, backed h^ z 
Jittle hill, build an elegant Gt^cian vHla. 
Clothe the Ixill brfxiud it with vrcody and 
yary the park with light and airy groups of 

afh, 



tfajmagli thb eftate (koold be covdfed' pnncU' 
pally with wood in rough thickets, groups 
and mafles, yet the rocks, varied in colour 
and.£brav will be ken tdk&ng their heads en 
the fides of the woiockd hUIs, and bn thef 
banks of die wati^ eoiirfest and the broken 
fiir&ce of the ground wiH fliew the differ- 
ent tints of 6arth^ ^irerhung by Tarious wild 
pdaat^ and faiie,«^whiie deer,' g^t^ w3d 
liorfea^tnd aj^ will be feen fiiuntering in 
the woods, Iktilldng ^ohg the thickets ai^ 
bufliet,. qr graiSng in the^winding^^ada^cf 
pafhirei 

Throu^one^of thi- wooded dells carry 
a rough road, wielding firom fide to fide; 
and ccG&t% tbe^ brook" in various ways, and 
let it aicend to a-j^aMsslboking Gothic man*^ 
fion**' 

Though the getterat appearaff ie of the 

whole fliould be pidiirefqne, yet in the 

pleafiire^ 

* Rather a plain manfion^ in order that the eye 
stay; find relief from the multiplicity of feparate parts 
which nfeet it alxnoft every where through thisf lace^ 
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wherein beauty Ihall be the prevailing emcM 
tion. 

-, ^ 3. Suppofe a place, the natural charac- 
ter of which is the pi£luresque. j 
This eftate does not appear of a large 
fize. It is fituated partly in a hollow, and 
partly on the furrounding. mountains, which 
are greatly diverfified in fhape and appear- 
ance.. It is interfperfed in many places by 
ifiyulets,, which run down the fides of the 
mountains, in hollow dells and dingles to a 
confiderable river, which winds with many 
a.crQokand. turn throi^h the loweft part of 
the grounds. From the irregularity of the 
furface, the rocks, ftones, and diverfity-o£ 
foilj the whole eflate affumes the moft pic^ 
turefque appearance, even with the little 
wood njitwally there ; and it is eafy to con- 
ceive that this may be made a .moft roman- 
tic and fmgularly delightful place, by follow- 
ing out that which nature bias begun. - But 

thbu^ 

■ % 
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and the more folitarjr the fcene-^e further 
removed from interruption — ^the more in- 
terefting will fie the efied, and the ftronger 
and deeper the impreffion upon our minds. 

* Poetry and painting are the offspring 
of thefe impreffions. Thofe who felt fkong- 
ly, wilhed to defcribe what they felt. In 
fituations like thefe, paftoral lays the fcene 
of man's firft happinefs, and paints, in af- 
fecting colours, the true pleafures of fimple 
life. Whenever we meet with any happy 
Ipot, where art has not yet penetrated, we 
are delighted to find thofe fcenes realized 
which have given us fo much pleafure in 
the defcription. All the attributes of fuch a 
fpot, which poetry has rendered facred, im- 
mediately recur to our memory. Inscriptions 
on die bark of ancient oaks ; — ^urns in the 
wood ; — ^in the confecrated grovej a ruftic 
temple ; — in the orchard, under the ibade of 
fruit trees, a neat cottage ; — groups of cattle- 
feeding in the meadows ; — ^the chorus of the 

Ihepherds 
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fhepbeFds, aflembled round the living Ipring, 
while every maid of the village becomes a 
wood nymph. 

* Such is ipoetieal laiidfcape, whether ex- 
hibited to our view by ri^ure iti fotne fa- 
voured Q)Ot, which has efcaped the general 
deftrudtion, or created anew by the hand of 
tafte^ 

* But if pidurefqtie beauty gives plea- 
ftHre to the eyes ; if a poetical fcene interefts, 
by bringing before us the happy piSures pf 
Arcadia ; and if it is in the power of the 
painter or poet to produce thefe — ^fome fitu- 
ations there ai^e, which nature only can givei 
suid which I will call the Romantic. 

- • * Iftjjhe midft of all the great objects and 
w<Mldet^^ <^e£l:s of nature^ this fort of 
coutitry contains all the beauty of pidtire, 
aiid all the charm of poetry. It is neither 
fevere ftor grotefque, but peaceful and fpli- 
1^ ; fo that nothing divides our attentiom 
^-r-- ... — •. Q — -or 
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or mterrupts that calm and ddightfiil fenb*- 
meot which penetrates the heart. 

^ Through dark pines and ample theatres 
of rock» the clear ftream descends by differ- 
ent £ills into the quiet vale, andt fpreading^ 
fbnnaalafce amidft the furroundic^ cUfli» 
botipeea whoTe openings ftupendous moun- 
t^ns are difcovered in the diftance, the fum- 
mitB of which, cohered with eternal fnows 
QiaaA icae, £qmi ftom a&r^ refemble maflea of 
agate and alabafte]>~4>y wfaidi all the . con 
burs of light are refle<Sed as in a prifiiu 

The water^ of celefUal Uue, and tran^ 
parent as the pureft cryftal, fhows all the 
iportive play of the trout, upon its bed of 
TaHous^coloured marble. An ifland rifes in 
^e midft of it, the fcene of rural pleafur^ 

* IMverfified by vineyards and meadows, 
and wood of various growth, this delightful 
£pot affords a n^ultitude of agre^ble recefles. 
The cattle crop the leaves of the flxawberry^ 
which reddens the banks; and happy couple^ 

whom^ 
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Whom no iiiterefted views united^ fit lipon 
the foft grafsy furFobnded by their children. 
The light of the pale mobii fhews the diftant 
undulation^ of the water. ltd giafTy furfac^ 
is divided by a light bark, which bmigs the 
daiighters of the neighbouring cotte^e. A 
white boddlce marks dieir WeU-proptoatioQed 
Uiape ; long treflfes float ilpoii their fhoul-^ 
ders ; a litde hat of ihaw, decorated with 
frefh fiowdrs, makes the only ornament of 
their imiling countenances; kefplendent 
with healthy and ferene with innocence^ 
theiif Canorous voices are only formed by 
ha^ral harmony, i^nd they havie no tetcheti) 
but the birds. The eKihoes, which nevca^ 
knew the jargon of chromatic nUiflc, fx^^f&A 
odiy ii^ fidrs of cheerfulnefii, the voice cf 
ixkure, or the fhnple fouads of the hatEfc^ 

^ Qmttiflg the lake, the river pieirees ik^ 

bo a deep .said narrow vaie^ Hij^ ttUmiV' 

Inis aodfiowwaog todcb &wck to foporxtd 

Q 2 this 
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diis retreat from the reft of the univerfe; 
On thdr cra^y tops, covered with fir, the 
rude axe vras never heard. White goats^ 
bound from rock to rock upon beds of thyme 
tod marjoram. Their fearlefs eafe in this 
fequeftered fpot gives a fort of fecurity ta 
man, and takes off the idea of total fblitude, 
by making him exped to find fome peaceful 
dvirelling not far diftant. 

y ^ After fome rapid falls, occafioned by 
the rocks which crofs each other, and op- 
pofe its paflage, the river at length finds, in 
this narrow vale, a fmall fpace in which its 
difhirbed and foaming water dilates, and 
flows calmly on. The gently rifing fhore 
is covered with a wood of rifmg oaks, un- 
der whofe myflerious fhade is fpread-a car- 
pet of finefl mofs. The clear ftream, flow- 
ing among the twifled roots, and over beds 
of various-coloured fand, invites to bathe. 
Wholefome herbs, aromatic plants, and the 
odoriferous gums of the pine, perfiime the 
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air with balfamic vapours, which refrefh the 
lungs. At the end of this grove of oaks, 
through an orchard where the trees are load- 
ed with fruit, and interwoven with the vine, 
appears a cottage. Under the far projedt- 
ing roof, are arranged air the limple utenfils 
of the family. Planks of fir, put together 
by the cottager, compofe die l>uilding; a 
trellis forms the periftyle and portico, in* 
(lead of architectural columns ; and the inte- 
rior neatnefs furpafles that <^ a palace. If 
the food is not feafoned with the poifons of 
the Eaft, the quality of it is excellent, and 
the tafte wholefome and pure. Love dif^ 
covered this retreat, and Happinefe dwells 
in it. 

* In fuch fituations as thefe, all the force 
of that analogy is felt which fubfifts between 
phyfical and moral impreflions. Here the 
mind wanders with pleafure, and indulges 
thofe fond reveries which become neceflary 
to fuch as are open to foft afFedions, and 
Q 3 know 
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kno\jr the juft value of things. We yrifti tQ, 
dwett in th^ fcenes. for erer j for here w^ 
feel idl the truth and energy of nature. 
, ^ This is nearly the ftyle of romanti9 
fituations ; but very feyr of .this fort are to 
be found, except in the bofom of thofe im- 
i^enle ijamparts, which feem intended by 
ijature aa the kfl afylum of peace and lU 
berty, ' * 



pN CHAIiGING NATURAL CHA»ACTEi^§* 

So much with refpedt to the heightening of 
natural charafters.' Thofe which require to 
be changed^ are chiefly fuch as are produc- 
tive of difguft, as fcenes of ugliness and de- 
formity^ or in cafes where any pf the other 
natural charaQers do not agree with that 
which is to be created. '^ 

• ■ ■ ■ I ■■■■»■> II II ■ ■ ■ I I ! ■ ■ ■■ ... , , .,, ■ I 1 I M 

* R. L. Qetardin. Vifcount D*EnneonvUle's 
]pfiay on Landfcape, p. 147. . . -. t 
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or CHANGING SUCH CHARACTERS AS ARS 
PRODUCTIVE OF DISGUST. 

1. Suppofe a place naturally ugljr, diat 
fe, what the beautiful jJace formeriy men- 
tioned would be, if all thofe * nicely nwrk- 
ed variations, df whofe happy union and 
connexion beauty is the refult,' were dog- 
ged and filled up— -the pafture rough — the 
fiitrounding country naked or moory, and 
deftitute of trees and water, &c. 

The moft complete improvement here 
with the grounds, would be, to reftore its 
gentle undulations, and reproduce beauty: — 
or, if the uglinefs were fo great as to make 
this too expenfive— -by breaks and abrupt- 
neffes, the character of pidurefquenefs might 
be produced, and the place may then be 
planted and laid out accordingly. 

54 ?, 
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2. Suppofe a place naturally ugly or de? 
formed ; {hat is, aa u^y, place. coiiL^ed with 
imfhapen bumps of earth, or interfperfed 
with naked quarries and gravel-pitSfrr-fuch a 
fubje£l as this is mu<:h pafier imprpyed than 
one limply ugly, becaufe it is more eafily re- 
duced lQ,pi^uref<peiiei$ of fim moSt intereft- 
ingjdnd, .either by breaking th§ ©^pund, or 
limply p^ndQg grQup§ apd pickets pore op 
}^s upm .an4 ^pun^ the bupips and holes ; 
the brpkei} earths and ftpn,^ of ^yhiclj^, and 
the Wt^er^ &cc. ip jt^e^ pi/^s ^ qwarpi^ 
would form fmgularly piiSturefque fpenes^^^ 
themfelves, \{rhile they .^ere |:qta^y conceal- 
ed froiRL the gener^ view^ ^^^y gfiight 
alfo be produced in fuch a place a3 thi^ by 
levelling down jthe bumps, and filling up the 
quarries and gravel-pits with attention to the 
proper principles of this charader. 

It i^ of great importance to the landfcape 
gardener to know how to improve uglinefe 

or 
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0r deformity ; for though a place wholly ug- 
ly or deformed may feldom occur, yet more 
or lefs of thefe qualities exift almoft every 
where, and they may generally be changed 
into beauties with little trouble or expence. 
A very few cartfulsof earth will turn ,a con- 
fiderable extent of the mbft beautiful furface 
into an ugly one, by .diftributing it in the 
concavities ; and, vice versa^ a very few 
cartfuls taken .from the concavities of an ug- 
ly place, and judicipuflly fpread upon the 
eminences or convexities, will reftore beau- 
ty. Ground-workers, wl^o are ignorant tA 
this, never fail, in removing earth, to fpread it 
in the hollows ; or, if they have np hollows 
to fill up, nor undulation^ to round off (as 
they term It) their nqxt fl:ep is to lay it 
down in hieaps here and there, and form 
thefe into litjle round bumps, which are 
the moft difgufting kind of deformities. 
When thefe bumps are targe^^^ ftick on a 

clump 
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dump on the top of «ach; wh^n imall, they 
plant a iiagle tree. 



BiBS 



Of CHANGING SUCH NATURAI. CHARACTERS 
AS PO NOT AGR££ WITH THAT WHICH 
IS TO BE CR£AT£D. 

But diere may be cafes, where the grounds 
are ndther ugly nor deformed, and, at the 
fame time, the natural charader muft be 
changed. 

Thus, a gentleman may purchafe a few 
acres of ground on the fea-fhore^ and the 
natural chaia/£ler of this fituation would be 
fiiblimity. Herehe wifhesjtobuildahoufe; 
but it would be abfurd to ereft one that 
would have pretenficHis to grandeur. An 
extenfive plain, which is furroundod by high 
mountains, is a fuitable fituation for a build- 
ing of grandeur ; but it will frequently hap- 

pea 
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peb that no other edifice exifts th^e biU a 
farm-houfe. 

On *the <^er hand, a wealthy noblemaa 
may wiih tp bwkl a palace or caftle on 
ground^ that have naturally little grandeur. 
In fuch cafes as thefe, the great art is tq 
combine the pharader to be created with 
the natural chara^er of the grounds^ So as 
the fprmer may beccMoe pre4ominant 

"Vfh^reYer tre^s will grow, this can ge-» 
nerally be accompliflied with no great diffi- 
pulty ; but, where the foil or the fituation are 
unfavourable to thefe, the naturpJ charafter 
of the ground or furrounding fcenery will be 
imprefled upon the bnilding or work of art. 

Thus, % cottage c» th^ brink; of an im- 
menfe precipice, or a farnx-hpufe on the 
margin o£ the ocean, partake of the fubll- 
mity of thefe fcenes ; * But, even in thefo 

fituaticms, 

* But the ocean and the fannJioufe, or the cot« 
tage and the precipicet are far from being fo power-i 
fully fublime as an immenfe ruin of a caftle would be 
in either of the fituations. 
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fitnations, fliould 'every other objeft be fhut 
out with trees, and the cottage or fiurm- 
houfe viewed by itf^lf in this recluf? fcene, 
theif ori^al charafters would lie fully pre- 
ferved, although, in the general view of the 
country, the mais of wood on the precipice 
containing a cottage, and the thicket by the 
fea-fhore containing a farm-houfe, would 
naturally, as before, be imprefled With the 
charaJfter of fublimity. 

But though the fcenery of nature may 
confer uporf artificial objeifts a- charader dif-' 
ferent from that which they naturally pof- 
fefs, yet when this is attempted by art, it 
often produces incongruity, and is fome- 
times difgufting. Thus, an attempt to or- 
nament a cottage, by loading it with archi- 
tedunJ decorations, deftroys its fimplicity, 
without raifing its charadber. An extenfive 
palace, upon a knoll litde larger than the 
bafe of the building, appears totally mif- 

placed ; 



placed ; and a ftable with a fiae Doric portico,/ 
tfiough at a dijQtance.it may appear a Gre- 
cian temple, yet, when we approach it, andr 
difcern the deception, it never faiU to ex>- 
cijedifguft. . 

This,. however, does not preclude every 
idea of chara£ter or ornament, nor does it 
fuppofe that the ftables. of ^nobleman are iQ 
aflume the fame appearance ,a$ thofe of hi» 
tenants : On the contrary, they may at all 
times be upon a larger &ale, and finifliedt 
with better, matmals;. and this alone will 
gi^e them a degree of folidity and graxideiur 
fuperior to the others :-r*or in many iituations,. 
perhaps, they may aflume, with propriety^ 
and a gopd effe<3:, the'charaifter of ruin? or 
Gotjiichuildinga. \ ^ 

The principles which produce the lead^ 
ing chara^ers being properly underftood, 
the modes of changing them into others^ na- 
tiurally prefenta itfelf. 

,, Thus, in a toall place, the groui^d of 
which is naturally grand, the wood and 

building* 
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buildings can be put on in a light and airy 
manner* In a place naturally beautiful or 
pidurefque, the wood can be put on in 
extenfive forefts, dark thickets^ and broad 
maffes ; the buildings can be tnade of largb 
dimenfions ; and all the other operations of 
art may fo correfpond, as to overcome the 
natural char^er^ and make grandeur of 
magnificence the prevailing emodom 

ne^^j beauty^ ug^ne/it and d^brmityj as I havt 
ah^eady mentioned, zxe the grand leading ex« 
preflions that abound throughout all nature^ 
Although often^ indeed, they are mixed in 
fuch an infinite variety of ways, that in 
fome fcenes it is di^cult to iay which pre^ 
Vaib. 

This ciircumiUnce, albdg with fbme o^ 
thers, haH given rife to a number of other 
characters nearly as general as the former^ 
which ^e operations of art can alio heighten 
or deftroy. Thus : 

A 
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. A certain degree of fublimity, accompa- 
nied vHith beauty, conilkutes what is called 
grandeur ; and a degree of pifturefquenefs, 
added to this, conftitutes magnificenct.^^^ 
Where moft of the materials of a fcene are 
beautiful, with ibme degree of pidturefque- 
n^s^ as hay-Hicks in a foft lawn, which is 
grouped with young limes, afhes and wil- 
lows, it is called (by the French at leaft *) 
a sofi fcene. 

Another degree of pJ£hirefquenefs and 
beauty, as a rocky or ftony fcene upon a 
mountain, the top of whkh is perpetually 
tCff^eA with fnow, is called a severe fcene< 
One where the parts are few^ as a cottage in 
the comer of a field, with few appendage* 
or accompaniments, is cafled a simple fcene } 
and (b the*e are a great many others^ ti 
cheerful^ tranquil^ solitary^ wild^ peaceful^' 
verdanty rural^ rustic^ romantic^ &c. 

There 

* R. I*. Gerardin. 
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There are alfo charai9:ers create by art, 
tvhich may be intermingled with the former/ 
Thus, a manfion may be placed in 2l peaces 
ful^ a verdant^ or a romantic fcene ; and thia 
manfion may be either a winter^ — or fum-' 
mer — or a principal refidence, and aiTum^ 
the appearance of a palace, a caftle, a cot« 
tage, &c* 

According to the nature and .pyrpofe of 
tlxe manfion, the reft of the place inuft be 
laid out Thu8 : 

In a principal refidence, there fhould be 
fcenes fuited for every feafon of the year* 
In the pleafure-ground, there fhould be win- 
ter, fpring, fummer, and autumn gardens ; 
and, throughout the reft of the place, as 
many pleafing fcenes (hould be introduced a^ 
can be done confiftendy with its extent, &c. 

In a fummer refidence, thofe fcene^ 
which are in perfection in the winter or 
Ipring months are rendered neceflary ; but 

the 



the othei^ ittuft W mote 9ibub4ant, ^nd cha* 
ruSenftic of the feafon* 



Let any one coiitraft the foregouVg ob- 
fervations with the pradice of modem lan4- 
fcape gardeners* Whatever be the nature 
pf the place to be improved, their operations 
afe unifornijjr the fami^. The ground^ jp 
all the places mentioned, would without mj 
diftindlion be cleared, levelled, and reduced 
to one uniform flow of furface, — ^fafhioned. 
^ all to one unvaried round^ 
One even round that ever gently Jlows. * 
in a word, fuch a heavy, fes^turelefs fur- 
fece, as would be denominated ugly^by any 
eye of the leaft natural tafte. 

The water ^ too, would be diverted of 

every pi($turefque circumftance* Th^ fides 

i>f the dells, the banks of the rivers or lakes, 

wouid be deprived of every tree and bufli-^ 

R levelled 
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teveDed down and reduced to uniform, diC^ 
tinGt fopentme fweeps, until they were 
brought as near to the appearance of a made 
canal as poflible : and if any canal or pond 
was to be made from any Ipring €X rill, it 
would be placed in the moft confpicuous 
(ituation, formal, naked and glaring, like a 
long white fheet of linen extended on a. 
bleaching green. 

The lavage grandeur of the rocis would 
fte tamed — the moft prominent abniptnefies 
or antiquated moffy fpots would be pared 
off. If any bufties or roots hung over, they 
would be cut down ; and afterwards, any in- 
tricate recefs that might remain, would be 
patched up with ftones or turf, and all a- 
tound would be made finooth and even, * 

The wood^ alfo, would be put on in a fi- 
milar manner In each of the places. To 

mark 

* This I aftually faw done in Perthlhirc two years 
ago. Sec alfo an inftance in Price's Effays, voLIL 
p. 228. 
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mark the property, and fhut out the adjoin- 
ing eftate, a belt would form a boundary to 
the whole. Within this, the park would be 
fpotted over with clumps, and dotted with 
fmgle trees. Around, or on each fide the 
manfion, the pleafure-ground would be 
made — the boundary a funk fence — its 
contents, circular and oval patches of all 
forts of flirubs — and, through among thefe, 
a deep-funk ferpentine gravel walk would^ 
Iftadyou to the riding in this belt, where 
yoii muft walk once round to fee the teni- 
ples and villas, and then you have done. . 

. From thefe operations, it is eafy to fee 
there can be no beautiful combinations, nor 
any marked expreffions about fuch improv- 
ed places. All of them, whatever be their 
natural chaxafter, are brought as. near. ^s pof-^ 
fible to the Aandard which pafles under the 
name of English gardening. 

vj R 2 OF 
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OF .ORIGINAL, IMITATIVE, AND £MBJL£MATi>» 
CAl* CHARACTERS.. 



Thes^e apply more to particular fcenea 6i: 
ohje&i^ than to whole eflates or placei — ' 

TTie ORIGINAL are fuch as do not ekift 
in nature, but which are defigned bjr art, ak 
gardens^ shrubberies^ edijiees^ &c. 

The IMITATIVE include fuch as are co- 
pied from nature, as watery Jawn^ deUs^ 
rocksy &c. 

The EMBLEMATICAL comprife fuch as, 
from statues y urns or Inscriptions y allude to 
fome well known ftibjeft in hiftory 6r 
poetry. 

GAKi- 
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GARDENS 



may be divided into two kiads, orKa* 

MRtJTAT. and TTSFFTTT^ 



MENTAL and USEFUL. 



In ornamental g^dens of every kind, 
the foil and fituation ihoiild be good, and 
the furface of the ground beautifidly varied. 
Their extent muft be in proportion to die 
place they belong to. In general, they need 
pot be large. In almoft every kind, a few 
trees and fhrubs fhouM be introduced, to re- 
niove from the general view the appearance 
of infipidity, and to break it into feparate 
fcenes, one of which alojie fbould be feen at 
a time, that the eye in going along may 
be induced to examine or admire the mi- 
nute beauties of fingle objeds* 

It may be neceflary to obferve here, that 

in ornamental gardens, fhrubberies, green- 

R 3 houfes. 
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houfes, groups of flowers, &c the fame 
principles of arrangement that we find in na- 
tural forefts fhould (in my opinion) be care- 
fully followed ; one kind being always made 
to prevail in one place, (as mentioned in Sec- 
tion iV.' of the Obfervations on Plating,) 
The grouping — ^the harmony of forms— of 
tints, &c. fhould be attended to exaftly in 
the fame manner. The whole flower-gar- 
den or jgreenhoufe fhould be arranged as 
near as pofEble to a systema nalura — ^all the. 
i^ecies of a genus connected together, not 
in a formal, diflinft manner, but with a 
carelefs, natural appearance : — -the extreme 
fpecies of one genus gliding infenfibly into 
thofe of the next, and thefe again partially 
intermingled with the fucceeding, fo that con- 
nexion and harmony may abound through- 
out the whole. 

It is ahnoft impoffible to conceive the 
variety and intereft that would be created 
by this mode of arrangement. If adopted 

even 
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even in the finall extent of a greenhoufe, it 
would render this fcene as fuperior to its pre- 
fent appearance, as a beautiful pifture is fu- 
perior to a piece of canvafs ipotted at random 
with all the colours of the palette, 

I may notice here, too, that thofe dif- 
gufting lines of feparation at the edges of 
walks, and^ around groups and dug patches 
of flowers orfhrubs, which abound fa much 
every where, fliould be done away ; the 
gravel of the walk, and the earth of the dug 
patches or groups ought to be kept on a le- 
vel with the grafs on the lawn ; and both 
fliould blend and harmonize, and, in a na- 
tural, eafy manner, glide infenfibly into 
each other. * 

Flower-gardens may either be general^ 
adapted to every feafon of the year, or ad- 
apted to particular feafons only. 

R 4 1. 

♦ See fome Obfervations of mine, on laying out' 
the public fquares of London, in the Literary Jounja} 
for January ^ 804. 
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1. A general fkrv?er-gar<W fliduld con^r 
t2Utt fuch a variety of tre^, (hmhSj Sowers, 
&ct^ dJB th^t it number ^f each will be |o per- 
f<^km every month of thp year, pdrticuiar- 
ly in the fummet feafon. ' They fliduid be 
placed in irregular groups and thicHfits, of 
diSereqit fizes, Riding into one anoth^" on 
fmooth lawn, beautifully yaried, and broken 
into imall, qpnfiaed icenes, by trees and 
fhrubs of th^ in«^ elegant forts, Through- 
out the ^ple, fmooth gravel walks ihould 
wind in a graceful, eafy mamien 
' . In fudb a garden, the greenhoufe and 
ftoves for exotic plants and trees may be 
placed. In fummer, thpfe that are reared 
in the greenhoufe may be difperfed through- 
ov^ the garden ; and the pots being funk in 
the earth, the jdants will appear as natives.;.* 
or they may be arranged in a fituation by 
themfelves, and retain thdr own character ; 
and, during this feaf3n, the houfe may be 

filled 
^ As at Lord Harcoun't.. 



filled with batfams^tjdxcottibs, amaranths, ^ 
and other tender anm£a]d« 

In this garden, a few elegant feats, both 
covered and imeovercd, may be introduced ; 
but no grottoea, urtis, bufts nor temples, ♦^ 
vrhich have all thrir piroper jplaces in om^ 
mental fcenery, but which ore too romantic, 
melancholy or magnificent, for the beauty 
3iid repofe of this fcene. 

2. j4 nvinler garden fhould contain fuch 
trees, fhrubs, plants, &c. as are hi per- 
fedion, or retain their verdure during thia 
feafon, fuch as moft of die evergreen tribe ; 
and feveral flowering plants, as acbmte^ 
chriftmas-rofe, &c. They fhould be group- 
ed and arranged in a natural manner, and a 
dry gravel walk fhould be conduced through- 
out the whole. This garden fhould be plac6d 
near the manfion, in order that it may be 
conveniently and comfortabfy approached in 

the 

* ^s at Lord Harcourt's. 
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the winter months : and in it alfo the con- 
fervatojy (hould be placed. 

3* A spring garden fhoidd contain all 
thofe deciduous flirubs and trees that bloflbm 
or put forth leaves the moft early in the 
fpring, iuch as the almond, mezerion, fringe 
tree^ &c. &c. All the early-blowing flowers, 
both of the bulbous and fibrous-rooted kinds, 
as the narciflus, crocus, iris, cowflip, auri- 
cula, hepatica, &c. The w^ks fhould be 
of gravel, and little or no lawn fhould ap- 
pear. 

This garden may contain a houfe for 
heaths, auriculas, and fuch early-flowering 
plants. It fliould be placed near the former 
one, and conaefted with it and the nunfion 
by a comfortable gravel walk, that they may 
be approached at any feaibn. The foils of 
both Ihould be light and dry, the fituadons 
well expofed to the fun, and fheltered from 
the northern blaft. 



4. 
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4, An autumn garden fhoiild contain 
fuch a collecaion of ornamental plants and 
trees as are in, perfection at this feafo^v; — 
fuch as moft annual flowers when lateibwn; 
many herbaceous plants^ as after, solidaga^ 
&c..; and feveral trees and fhrubs^that con- 
tinue long in perfedion, as the honeyfudde^ 
rofe, acacia, &c 

5. A garden of bulbous roots^ in form 
and defigp, may be fomewhat diflferent from 
any of the above. The general form ought 
to be regular. It may be a fquare, a cirde, 
or oval, divided into compartments, and 
each of thefe laid out into beds of three or 
four feet broad. Here may be grown the 
different varieties of tulips, hyacinths, ra- 
nuncxilufes, anemones, &c, each in then: 
proper foil, &c. * It may contain a ftove 
for the Ixias Amaryllis^ and fuch like ex-^ 
otic bulbs. 

^ See Maddox's Diredions. Hill's Eden, &c. 
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7. Gardens may aEb be made IcJely for 
the pfuqpofe <if ciikivadiig any fii^e fiumly^ 
genoBy or (pede^ <£ plaitf or fksnAx^ as a 
gankiLO^ rases'^'^sS amttudfiowert'^'^fittlu 
amd tarnatums—<& double flawerimg ffaiUs 
amd trees^'--<£ variegated Buds otdy^ &x. :— -^ 
cr of yjrwx-— <rf'^tfx/er— or of tie vegetaUes^ 
natives of any particular country^ as diofe of 
America^ Siberia^ the Alps^ &<:• 

S* A botanic garden may contain a large 
cdle^on of all, or feveral of the difierent 
Bunilies of vegetables, arranged either by the 
fexual or the natural fyftems of Linnaeus, or 
by the natural fyftem of Jufiieu, or any o- 
ther author. 

9. An ancient British flower-garden may 
be laid out with fbraight lines and wildemefs 
work. See James's Gardening, Le Meagre*3 
Book of Defigns, &c. Switzer. 



10. 
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10. Modem British j^ower^-gardens are 
of two kinds ; 1. Thofe laid out into bedi 
jfringed.on the edge with box^ pink, or gen- 
tian, &c. as at Blenheim *, Raith ^j:, swid 
irioft j^laces ; or, 2i Thofe laid out umt 
patches and clumps and lawn, as at Nunei-^ 
ham ty Egliriton ^, Cidlean Caftle, &c. 

JL -^ Chinese garden. See Chalmers' 
Oriental Defigns. 

12. A Grecian garden. See Moor's Let- 
ters, Elian's Various Hiftory, Athenaeus^ 

&c. 

13. Roman and Italian gardens. See 
Cato De Re Rustica^ Virgil, Hiny's Epiftles^ 
&c. 

14. A Dutch garden. See Juftice, Jarn*^, 
&c. 

15. 



Ill if>' 



♦ Oxfordfliire. f Tifeihire. 

% Oxfbrdfhirc. \ Ayrftiirc. 
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15. French gardens. See Quintklius, 
Le Notre, &c. 

Thefe fcenes are not only pleafiiig of 
themfelves, but, when introduced in a plea- 
fiire ground, by their contraft with other 
fcenes, and with one another, Aey add 
greatly to the variety of that fpecies of or- 
namental fcenery. 



THE KITCHEN GARDEN, 

though more a fcene of convenience than or- 
nament, may be mentioned here in a general 
way. It ought to be fituated at a convenient 
diftance from the manllon, commonly adjoin- 
ing to the liable offices. The foil ought to 
be good, deep, and fomewhat moift. The 
expofure fhovdd be to the fouth, and the 
whole ihould be wdl fheltered all around by 

wood. 
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wood, placied at fiich a diftance as not to 
fhade any part from the fun. 

The walls of kitchen gardens are gene- 
rally made ftraight; but, in England, fome 
are made ferpendne, which, as it allows 
them to be made very thin^ is a faving in 
the article of brick, and gives a greater fiHV 
fece of wall on a given length, for a gi- 
ven fum. In fome expofed fituations where 
thefe walls are ufed, the trees fuffer more 
from the wind than in the common kinds ; * 
but in all fheltered fpots they feem to anfwer 
very well. 

The common ftyle of walks in a kitchen 
garden I do not objedt to ; only, their edg- 
ings, in place of being made of ornamental 
plants or box, ihould be made of ftrawber- 
ries, hyfop, fage, parfley, or any plant that 
will be really ufeful. Box, I think, ought 
to be ufed only in nurfery gardens, and edg- 
ings 

• As at Dunkcld. 
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Ings of flowers only ia partarea^ or ibmef 
kinds of flower-gardens. 

Dwarf ftandards tnuned in the iaoMl man- 
ner as goofeberry bufhes, I think better than 
eipaberK. In the quarterB, tall ilandairds may 
be planted, which have a good eSk& in 
magnifying the apparent extent^ io ibftening 
the wind, and flieltering the gai^en. No 
plant, tree or fhrub of any kind, which are 
planted principally for ornam^it, ou^t to 
be admitted on any pretext Ev^y thing 
ornamental is foreign to the charaQer * of a 
kitchen garden ; and not only prbvee cum- 
berfome, and adds to the expencft of culti- 
vating it, but diftradts the eye, 4nd injures 
the general efFedt* 

Here, the pinery, vinery, and all the 
fruit and forcing houfes, hotbeds, &c. fhould 
be placed ; but not the greenhoufe or plant- 
fl:oves, or any hot-houfe intended principal- 
ly for rearing ornamental productions. It 
would be foreign to the nature of thefe re- 
marks 
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marks to defcribe any of the improvements 
which I have contrived for hothoufes ; fudt 
as a new mode of conftrudting the furnaces, 
and condu(iIng the flues, by which one 
third, and often three fourths of the fuel 
commonly ufed is faved- Alfo a new and 
very economical mode of fteaming hothoufes 
(without boilers or any expenfive article) by 
means of a fmall portable machine ; and al- 
fo an entire new mode of ventilation during 
the winter and fpring months, from which 
feveral important advantages are derived* 
Thefe, with feveral other improvements on 
hothoufes, I mean to take an opportunity 
of communicating to the public in a fepa*« 
rate work. 



THE ORCHARD 



may either be adjoining the garden, or a£ 

fome diftance from it. After the trees are 

S grown 
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grown up, it has the beft effeft when under 
pafture. In moft places, fruit-trees of difier- 
ent kinds may be advantageoufly introduced 
throughout the general plantations, or in 
groups or thickets in the park or pteaiiire- 
ground By adopting this mediod, the pro- 
fits from the fruit produced would be very 
confiderable in moft fituations. 



EDIFICES* 

Though a landfcape compofed of little 
more than wood and lav/n, may be perfeft- 
ly natural ; yet there is a degree of mono- 
tony in the continual repetition of fuch 
fcenery. But nature has provided two o- 
ther materials, ivater and rocks ; and art has 
added a third, edifices^ which relieve and 
give fpirit to the famenefs of mere earth and 

vegetation. 
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Vegetation* Water is a brilliant and caj^ 
vatihg objeiaty which inftantly attradts th« 
ejpe; Houfes, rocks, roads, and even brc>* 
ken ground, are objeds on which il may 
repofe itfelf ; and fpires, towers and tem- 
ples ai:«, perhaps, aext to trees, the nobleft 
ornatneiats of a country. Edifices of every 
kind have a powerful and ftrildilg efie£t up^ 
on the eye ; and the ' great point, not mare^ 
ly in improvements, but in all things that 
are defigned to afFed: the imagination, is to 
mix, according to circumftances, what is 
flxiking with what is fimply pleafing, ' 

In landfcape gardening, the moft import- 
ant confideration is to accommodate the 
building or edifice to the charafter of the 
fcene to which it belongs, fo as it may 
heighten the effed:, and give additional force 
and expreflion to this particular charadien 
* It is a common cafe with garden buildings 
to be ftrangely incoherent in themfelves, and 
unconneifted with the places they occupy. 
S 2 Such . 
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Such are roothoufes in rofaries, hermitages, ' 
and cottages ^ richly ornaimented, and thoie 
ruftic feats which are marked with a fonpal 
vulgarity by way of rudenefe. ' * 

Mr Price's Observations on ArcbitcSurt^ 
Buildings^ Statues^ Old Gardens^ Terraces^ 
Ums^ Fountains^ and other fuch Decorations 
x\Q2X the houfe, are in my opinion fo excel- 
lent, that I cannot do better than refer my 
reader to them. For my own part, I fhall 
ever efteem myfelf fingularly happy (how- 
ever oppofed I may be by ' the common 
herd of improvers ') in profeffing myfelf 
his profound admirer and difciple. 



WALKS 



Mafon's Eflay, p. 93. 
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WALKS AND ROADS, 

The formal, ftifF, and harih edges of made 
walks, , is one of the moft ftriking deformities 
in garden feenery. Though every oth?r part 
of the fcene fhould be perfe(9:, — or though 
they lead through a natural cppfe or an un- 
frequented dell, — their kept edges and formal 
manner powerfully diftradt the fcenery, In- 
deed, the wilder, or more natural the fcene 
which the walk pafles through, the more 
anxious is the gardener to (hew his labours, 
either by the frequent addition of frefh gra- 
vel, when moffes, weatherftains, or any 
fuch piiSturefque appendages begin to ap- 
pear ; or with the fcythe and paring irons 
divefting their edges of the intricacy which 
yeeetation, during a flight relief from his 
S ^ operations 
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operations^ has a continual tendency to pro<» 
duce. 



Walks and roads fhould always be ac- 
commodated to the fceneiy which they pafs 
through. In fmooth kept lawn, the breadth 
ihould be nearly uniform throughout-^the 
dke^on natural ; 

^ ^be milkmaid^ s' careless step has through 

yon pasture green ^ 
Impressed a kindred curve ; the scudding bare 
Draisps to ber dew-sprent seaty der tbymy 

heaths y 
A path as gently waving. ■ — mason. 

Tlie edges fhould blend with the lawn 
on each fide, fo as exadlly to correfpond, in 
^pearance, with a foot-path acrofs a field 
of clofe-biten pafture* 

In wilder fcenery, or even where a few . 
trees or buihes are loofely fcattered over a 
lawn, the fweeps or turns of the walk fliould 

be 
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be more abrupt, and its breadth may vary 
in a confiderable degree. A group of (hruh^ 
or a fingle tree, may fometimes break it in 
two, where the breadth muft be divided, 
and, each narrow courfe taking nearly the 
fame direftion, in a fliort time they may 
meet in one track, and aflume the former 
breadth. Some beautiful examples of this 
kind of walk we find in woody banks or 
commons. 

In thickets or woods, whether of natu^ 
ral trees and undergrowth, or of exotics, a$ 
in the flirubbery, the edge of the walk fliould 
be totally annihilated on both fides, and 
bounded only by the irregularity of the 
loweft growths. Such walks as thef^ were 
once made by Mr Shenftone at the Lea- 
fowes, where they were admired by every 
man of tafte j but diey were too firiiple, 
(althou^ infinitely more rich and varied 
than trim garden waljcs), and did not con-^ 
tain a fufficient difplay of art to be imitated 
S 4 by 
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by groundworkers, who judge of every 
thing by parts, and with reference to th^ 
mere mechanifm of their art. 



WATER, 

This very pleafing attribute may be in {eyr 
veral forms, all of which are highly intereft-r 
ing: as in thofepf a river j rilly lake^ poel^ 
fPringy fountain^ catarudt^ gentle fall^ &c. 

Excellent examples of all of which kinds, 
with their appropriate fcenery, are to be 
found in nature ; and Mr Price has fhewn, 
in the fuUeft manner, how eafily thefe may 
te imitated by art. 

The nakednefs and formality of Englifh- 
made waters is difgufting and unnatural V5\ 
the laft degree^ See Mr Knight's Poem, 

DELLSt 
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DELLS. 



A HOLLOW winding dell or dingle^ contain^ 
ing a bum or rill fhaded with wood, and its 
banks diverlified by various coloured earthy 
roots and ftones,— or, in dells of a grander 
character, by bold, perpendicular or projeQ;- 
ing rocks, overhung with hyge trees, bufhesp 
ferns and creepers, grouped and combined 
in an infinite diverfity of ways, — ^the ftreain 
interrupted by the rocks, forming roaring 
cataradts, foaming cafcades, or gentle falls,^^ 
and in fome places where the dell widens 
into a valley, fpreading itfelf into Jl lake, all 
varied and heightened by the ufual append* 
ages, make what I confider to be among the 
moft enchanting kinds of natural fcenery. 

When a place is fortunate enough to have 
fijf h a roflaantic chain of fcenery as this, it 

ihoDld 



V. 
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fhould feldom or never be touched by the 
hand of art It may happen that fome im-^ 
provement may be made, by fhewing, in a 
partial manner, rocks, roots or ftones, that , 
are perhaps totally concealed, by augment- 
ing a natural cafcade, or by fupplying ivy, 
<m: fbme other creepers or evergreens, &c. ; 
but little more can be attempted with pro- 
priety. 

^llie principal operation that in any cafe 
(!Bfn fall to be done in fuch a fcene, is where 
it may be requifite to lead throu^ a walk, 
3foad or approach, either to obferve its beau- 
ties, or lead to fome other part of the place. 
The difficulty of executing either of thefe 
will be great to thofe who think of nothing 
but undulating fweeps, {haven lawns, and 
. Terpentine gravel walks ; but by thofe ac- 
cuftomed to admire this kind of fcenery, the 
operation will ^afily be accompUfhed. * 

Many 

* Mr Morris's roads and walks at Piercefield are a 
ftriking proof of this. 
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Many dells of the moft exquifite kind 
occur in Scotland and Wales. At ■ 

in , one of the fineft fort was 

treated lately in the moft barbarous manner. 
The approach to the houfe was with great 
propriety led through this fcene ; but, in 
place of a natural-like road, the moft formal, 
high-finifhed gravel walk that can be ima- 
gined was carried ftiffly along its banks, 
while all the wood was thinned — ^all the un- 
dergrowth, creepers, ferns, &c. were cut 
down, and every inequality of furface taken 
away. Even fome , noble perpendicular 
rocks, overhung with large trees and their 
edges, varied by roots, bufhes, and other 
intricate concealments, were totally bared, 
and the line of feparation every where defin- 
ed by a cut edge of turf-work, upon the top 
and fides, exadly fimilar to that of the gra- 
vel walk : all the old furface of the rocks, 
which were beautifully varied by mofles, 
weatherftains and plants fpringing from their 
* crevices, 
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crevices, was hewn off. This frefh, even 
furface, deftroyed all the intricate conceal- 
ments, and every circumftance correfpond- 
ing with the lituation ; while the ground in 
front of it, and all around, was neady laid 
with turf, and made fmooth and even. 
Thus, the grandeur and pifturefquenefs of 
thefe rocks were totally deftroyed, and the 
whole mafs made litde better, in appearance, 
than an upright bank of red-coloured earth. 
The ftream, too, which runs in this dell, 
was deprived of almoft every beauty, parti- 
cularly that of intricacy and fhade, by re- 
ducing its edges to regular curves, and flop- 
ing the banks ; and in places intended to be 
moft feen, it was turfed neady down to the 
brink of the water. 

^ Shaven to the brhik our brooks are taught 

tojlowj 
Where no obtruding forms or rushes grow. * 

KNIGHT. 

Everv 
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Every thing being fmoothed and level- 
led, and the approach cut out and covered 
.with red afhes, ftill more glaring than gra- 
vel, tender fhrubs, larches and flowers, were 
planted in clumps and patches, where the 
natural growths had been jufl rooted up, 
and (childlike) a number of fantaftic-looking 
ftones, which happened not to be far diflant, 
were brought and* regularly diftributed (for 
to group them was a thing they had no idea 
of) in the moft confpicuous places along the 
road, and particularly along three bridges, by 
way of parapet It deferves to be remarked, 
however, on tlie other hand, that thefe 
bridges, were it not for this circumftance, 
are very well executed, and, in ftyle, are 
properly adapted for this kind of fcenery. 

This dell, at prefent, has an appearance 
which may give a fertile imagination fome 
idea of what it has once been ; but, had any 
lover of nature feen it previoufly to the com- 
mencement of thefe operations, about five 

yean 
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years ago, it wbuld fill him with the deep- 
eft regret to fee it to-day, 
* Fresh from the improvers desolating band. * 

KNIGHT. 

The flower-garden, and almoft every o- 
ther operation of art at ■ , in which 

ornament is the principal confideration, is 
equally unnatural and out of chara<9:en 

Mr ^ in my humble opinion, has 

thrown away a great deal of money in 
counteradling nature, and literally deforming 
his place. And as all this is finilhed firom 
the plan and directions * of a very generally 
employed landfcape gardener of the prefent 

day, Mr , for whom (though I ufe 

this 

* Some improvers, when employed to give their 
opinion refpefting the mode of laying out any place in 
connexion with a general plan, give their ideas more 
fully in writing, illuftrated by drawing!. This manu- 
fcript Mr Repton calls a Red Book. I have ad- 
opted a fimilar praftice ; only, I have ftyled my red 
books Reports or Treatifes on the improvements pro- 
pofed for any eftate. 
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this freedom with his works) I have the 
higheft regard. It fully coincides with all 
which I have written refpeding modem 
Englifh gardening and its profeflbrs. 



THE SHRUBBEHY. 



* Cursd he the shrubbery s insipid scenes. ' 

This line, and thofe which follow in Mr 
Knight's poem, I apply to all modem 
fhmbberies. 

But if the arrangement and grouping of 
the trees, fhrubs and flowers, were fuch as I 
propofe (See Sedt IV. on Planting, and Gar- 
dens, p. 261), and the walks made in the na- 
tural manner there recommended, the fhmb- 
bery would be a highly interefting fcene. 

THE 
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THE PLEASURE GROUND. 

The intention of this is to furnifh agree- 
able and varied walks as near the houfe as 
pollible. It may be a cdlled:ion of all the 
kinds of fcenes which I have mentioned, 
and of many others properly arranged, and 
conne6:ed by walks leading through the 
whole, in fuch a fucceflion, that the con- 
trail of the paft with the fucceeding may fup* 
port the charader of each, and at the fame 
time preferve congruity ; for the great art 
in uniting a number of fcenes in a pleafure* 
ground, lies in the nice diftindion betwixt 
incongruity and contraft. 

Here may exift fcenes grand, gloomy, 
romantic, foft, folitary, fimple, &c. each of 
which may be heightened by appropriate 

buildings. 
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buildings, as temples, grottoes, hermitages, 
root-houfes, cottages, &c. The diflferent 
kinds of gardens, alfo the various water- 
fcenes, and an infinite diverfity of wood and 
lawn, will naturally be introduced in the 
pleafure-ground ; in the open fcenery the 
walk fhould direiS the eye to views of por- 
tions of diflant country ; and after it has 
been conduced through' about one half of 
the whole pleafure-ground, it fhould lead to 
a profpe£t-tower, where, after having al- 
ready examined fo much of the parts, we 
may take a general profpedt of the whole 
eftate. This tower will have an excellent 
effeft in many refpedls. Among other 
things, it will excite curiofity to examine 
the reft of the parts of the pleafure-ground ; 
and as the walk that led hither returns to the 
manfion by a different comfe, it affords an 
agreeable oppertunity of doing fo. It is 
eafy to conceive how different this would be 
from the monotony, famenefs, and formality 
of dmoft all modem pleafure-grounds. 

T THE 
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made equal, if not fuperior to what this farm, 
was, at a very trifling expence ; and I think 
there cannot be a more pleafing and profit- 
able mode of laying out a fmall place. 

Secondly, Aration and pasture together^ 
or what is called conunonly, but improperly,, 
convertible hufbandry. So much ornament 
cannot be beflowed here with propriety.^ 
The fhrubbery introduced by Mrs Southote 
at Wobujn, has been juftly reprobated as 
incongruous with ploughed fields and com 
crops. Nor would Mr Shenftone's mode of 
varying the fences and conducting the walks 
anfwer; becaufe much ground would be 
lofl:, and the proper chara<9:er of arable fields 
deftroyed. 

The beauty of this kind of farm will con- 
fifl: in the proper cultivation of the foil, fo 
as that the richeft crops may be produced^ — 
in the fymmetry of the divifions and the 
cut hedges — ^the general neatnefs and order 
of all the reft — and in feeing the feverat o- 

perationa 
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perations of feed-time, hay-time, corn-har* 
veft, &c. going on at thefe pr jper xeafons. 



CONCLUSION. 

Although a confiderable part of the ob- 
servations ON PLANTING refer to Orna- 
ment, as well as th^ foregoing remarks, yet, as 
I profefs to differ in my ideas on this fubjedl 
from all other improvers, at leaft as far as I 
know from the writings of fome of them, (as 
Marihall, Repton, &c. and the works of o- 
thers throughout the country), and may have 
hinted at the difference, and referred to 
Price's EfTays and Knight's Poem for the 
refl, it may be faid, by fome readers, that 
my own obfervations are too barren of prac- 
tical diredions. In anfwer to fuch, I would 
jufl obferve, that the improvements which 
I propofe to make in the art are almofl whoL 
ly copied from nature ; and her variety is ft) 
T 3 great, 
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great, that an enumeration of the cHfferent 
cafes would be endlefs, and would, perhaps, 
after all, be more apt to confound than in- 
ftruift. * Didadic writers are moft fuccefsfiil 
if they can induce their readers to think for 
themfelves. ' 

The 6afieft, and the moft complete way, 
in my opinion, to get a pradical knowledge 
of the art of landfcape gardening, is, af- 
ter a liberal education, firft to acquire a to- 
lerable knowledge of agriculture, gardening, 
botany and architedlure, particularly garden- 
ing and botany. Secondly, To ftudy the 
principles, and follow the practice of land- 
fcape painting. Then to read Price's Eflays, 
Knight's Poem, D'Ermeonville's Eflay, Gil- 
pin's Works, Shenftone's Remarks, and fe- 
veral other books on this fubje£t. Next, to 
vifit and make {ketches from the moft ro- 
mantic parts of the country. After this 
time, we may fuppofe the artift has acquir- 
ed a juft relifji for nature, and a correal idea 

of 
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of the general principles of painting, com- 
bined with his pradiical knowledge of the 
materials of real landfcape. Now (and not 
before, left his tafte fhould be vitiated) he 
may vifit all the beft improved places, to 
acquire a juft notion of convenience in lay- 
ing out a place. He may then be placed 
as afliflant to a pradlical landfcape-gardener ; 
and after he has been there a fhort time to 
ftudy the bufinefs-part of the art, he may 
commence for himfelf. 

Such a courfe of education would lead a 
landfcape-gardener and planner of improve- 
ments to think for himfelf. His guides at 
all times would be nature and utility ; 
and in every cafe which might occur in the 
courfe of his practice, he would blend them 
together in fuch a way as would beft accord 
with the character, fituation, and the given 
circumftances of each particular place or 
fcene. 

T4 8^ 
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OBSERVATIONS 



ON 



A NEW MODE OF EMBANKING LAND 
FROM THE SEA. 



1 HE art of gaining land from the fea, or of 
embanking land already gained, (but liable to 
be frequently or occalionally overflowed by 
extraordinary tides), feems but little under- 
ftood in Great Britain. Few embankments 
have been made, and thofe few generally 
conflrudled by men ignorant of the princi- 
ples upon which their strength and duration 
depend. It is not my intention, however, 
to inveftigate the numerous reafons that have 
contributed to the failure or infufficiency of 

particulat 
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particular embankments: thefe are fevere^ 
ly enough felt by the individuals who have 
conftrudted them. I fliall briefly point 
out the general caufes of failure — the pro- 
per forms of embankments, and the mate- 
rials which compofe them« — and fhew alfo 
a new method which I have invented of 
preferving them from the fea while build- 
ing. By means of this invention, embank- 
ments may be fafely conftrudied in lituations 
yrhere they could not otherwife be attempt- 
ed ; and thus, an immenfe quantity of land 
may be gained from the fea in places where 
it is at prefent thought impoflible. 

It deferves to be remarked, here, that 
there is a wide difference \i^X:^\7it preserving 
land already partially left by the fea, and ac- 
tually gainuig land from the bottom of the 
ocean. What is generally termed embanking, 
in our ifland, applies entirely to fome fea- 
dikes which have been made in order to ex- 
clude the fwells of rivers in the time of 

floods. 
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floods, or to defend low lands near the fea 
from extraordinary tides. To gain, and 
preferve dry, a large portion of the bed of 
the ocean, and turn it to the purpofes of a- 
griculture, is a thing which has fcarcely been 
thought upon, and never yet pradtifed in 
Great Britain. I truft the obfervations 
which follow will Ihew the propriety and 
pradicability of attempting this object ; and 
I truft the embankments which I am about 
to execute for fome gentlemen will in two 
or three years put it beyond all doubt. 



SEC- 
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SECTION I. 



OP THE CAUSES OP THE PAILUIUE OP 
EMBAKKMEKTS. 



The general caufes of failure are two* The 
firft caufe concerns \heform of the embank- 
ment ; and the fecond the materials with 
which it is conftrudted. 

1. With refpe<a to form. They are gene- 
rally made too narrow at the bafe, in pro- 
portion to their height ; by which means, 
the fide next the fea is too upright (as is re- 
prefented in Plate IX. fig. 1.) Hence, it is 
unable to withftand the weight of the fea in 

high 
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high tides^ which, it miift be remembered, 
prefs laterally as well as downwards. An- 
other very bad confequence of this form is, 
that the tides, in ebbing or flowing, aft a 
longer time on one place, than if the flope 
were more gradual ; and, confequently, they 
have a nmch greater tendency to break or 
damage the furface of the bank. 

Moft part of the embankments that have 
been conftrudted in England are of this form, 
more or lefs varied, and the materials gene- 
nerally of earth or turf. Bays or creeks are 
the moft favourable fituations for this kind. 
There, if they endure until the fea leaves 
fahd or mud againft them, fo as to form a 
gradual flope next the fea, (ftiewn by the 
dotted line a a^ fig. l.) they may anfwer 
very well ; but in the fituations where they 
are commonly placed, the fea is very fre- 
quently making breaches in them, which are 
with much diflSculty filled up ; and if this 

work 
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work be for a very ftiort time neglected; the 
whole embankment is; broken down. 



2. With refpea: to the materials^ it is of 
httle confequence what the body of the em- 
bankment is conftru(3:ed with, provided tho£e 
ufed on the furface next the fea be of the 
proper kind. 

Where the flope next the fea is fuch as 
fliewn in fig. 1., no material, that is not e- 
qual in effedt to clofe-jointed pavement, will 
be complete. Earth, turf, fand, fliells, gra- 
vel or common caufeway, are all liable to be 
damaged by the beating of the tide. Caufe- 
waying is much inferior to a good coat of 
gravel. Even although the flope were con- 
fiderable, flill it doeis not refift the action of 
the fea. The water enters at the crevices — 
finks down among the ftones — loofens the 
clay or earth below — ^part of it is divided 

and 
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ind carried ofF every tide — ^vacuums are 
fonned bdow-— one fmall ftone finks from 
the reft-^a larger fucceedi (which gives 
riiore room for the operation to go on)—* 
fome of the furface-ftones follow— and the 
fea^ now ruOiing in with violence^ fbon di£- 
f:^es the reft^ and ndns the embankment. 

This is almofl: always the cafe with headd 
thrown acrois rivers^ or caufewayed batiks^ 
made to preferve bold fhores apt to be wafb- 
ed away or undermined by the adion of 
Water. For they have feldom been properly 
buih with mortar, and pointed with ftrong 
cement, or buik with afhler very neady 
jointed^ either of which are fuflBciently dur-a 
abte^ 

Notwithftanding thefe general cehfiiresi 
oti embankments, there are particular except 
tions, which anfwer the pinpofe in the com-^ 
pleteft manner. * Thofe made of earth, in 
fome places in England^ are 106 feet broad, 
U and 
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and only 12 or 14 feet high; and thefe have 
always been proof againft the tides. Some 
quays are built with mortar made from pow- 
dered unbumt limeilone and coarfe fand, 
and pointed with puzilana earth ; and thefe 
relift the fea like folid rock. But the gene- 
ral errors which I have noticed, have been 
fufficient to raife numberlefs obje£tions a- 
gainft the propriety of making embank- 
ments, and have (very properly indeed) de- 
terred many from attempting to gain land 
from the fea. 

Another great obftacle, although thofe 
already noticed were removed, is the diffi- 
culty, and confequently the expence of con- 
flxudling them. The ebb and flow of the 
tide follow each other fo rapidly, that work- 
men have but a very few hours every day 
to proceed with their operations, which both 
lofes much of their time, and injures the 
work as it is going on. I may add, too, 
that this circumftance always prevents the 

embankments 
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embankments from being extended fo far 
into the fea as they might be, and thus of- 
ten prevents many thoufands of acres from 
being gained. But thefe and other evils, I 
hope, will fpeedily be removed, from the ufe 
of the barrier which I have invented, and 
the modes of conftruftion which I recom- 
mend. 
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SECTION L 



OF THE MOST SECURE NATURAL SHORES 
AND BANKS OF RIVERS, AND THE CAUS- 
ES OF THEIR SECURITY. 

In examining the fea Ihore, or the banks 
of rivers, we uniformly find, that the leaft 
liable to be damaged are fuch as have a 
gentle, eafy flope from the bed of the fea 
or river to the top of the fhores (as Plate IX. 
fig. 2. /7.), or fuch as are compofed of folid 
perpendicular rocks (as fig. 3.) ; both which 
lands I fhall confider feparately. 

!• The sloped banks ou the fea-fhore are 

leaft 
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lead liable to accident from the furge and 
high tides, when they are covered with a 
coating of fand or gravel. Thofe on rivers 
are he&. defended from extraordinary floods 
when they are uniformly covered with doff 
pafture grafs to the edge of the water. 

The strength of thefe hanks depends up# 
on the length of the flope, — ^their durabiKty 
on the umformity of its furface,-^K>ne part 
;not being rougher or harder than another. 

From the length of the slope^ the river, 
as it increafes or deoreafes, and die tides, z& 
they ebb and flow, ad but a fliort time oa 
one part of their furface. The greater the 
weight of water on the bank, the mcM-e it \9 
prefled down, and the firmer it is rendered 

From the uniformity of the surface^ the 
water adts with the fame power on one part 
as on another. Were a few Jftones pr bufhr 
es diftribut^d on it, the water would form 
eddies round them, each of which woMcJ 
foon become a large hole. If the furface be 
U 3 harder 
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hardar in one jJace than anodier, a iimilar 
efl^ will be produced 

2. Bcidj perpendicular, rocky (hores are 
always backed by earth or other rocks (as 
reprefented in the Sefiion, fig. 3.) ; and it 
is evident, that their strength confifts in the 
refinance of this accumulation of materials, 
not in their dij^ofition, as in the odier kind. 
Thdr durability confifts in the compadhiefs 
and uniform texture of the rocks on the fide 
next the fea. If it be full of clefts, or if fome 
parts of it be of a fofter nature than others, 
the fea in time will enter thefe, and break 
down the bank more or lefs, according to 
thefe circumftances. 
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SECTION IL 



OF THE MODES OF IMITATING THESE FORMS 
BY ART, OR OF IMPROVING UPON THEM. 

1. In many places in almoft every fea-coaft, 
we fee fhores of the firft kind (fig. 2. a.) ; 
and it will not be denied, that if a trench 
were cut down behind one of them, as re- 
prefented in this figure by the lines bi^ the 
bank or fhore, though now detached as it 
were from the land, would be ^ually 
ftrong and capable of refifting the preffure 
of the fea as before. This being granted, 
it follows, that if this bank or mound were 
pipve^ and placed two or three miles from 
U 4 ihore, 
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fhore, widun the bed of the fea, as at r, it 
would be as ftrong as ever, and no more 
Hable to be broken down by the water, than 
when in its former fituation ; and that, hei^, 
it will as completely guard the fea fixHn the 
intermediate fpace of two or three miles, as 
it formerly preferved it from the bottom of 
the trench ^/, of three or four feet wide* 

2. Shores of the fecond Hnd, fig. 3* 
more or lefs perfedl, abound in moft fear 
coafts. The caufe of then: ftrength and 
duration has been already noticed. They 
cannot be wholly imitated with advantage ; 
but excellent hints may be taken from diem 
for defending bold, abrupt, broken £hores 
compofed of earth, ot of earth and nxks 
mixed. It will at once occur, that building 
a peq)endicular wall of good ftone, againil 
I»*oken abrupt fhores, will make them near- 
ly as ftrong and durable as the natural ones, 

which 
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which are compofed of perpendkular, foUd 
rock (See fig. 4.) 

Walls built thus ajre of great ufe in de* 
fending abrupt fea-fliores. They are not fo 
generally applicable to hvots ; becaufe there^ 
the water, in time of floods, requires roon| 
to §)r€ad ; and this is the great ufe of floping 
dieir banks ; — but this niode, by confining 
it on every fide, would only tend to make it 
do more damage than before. There may 
be cafes, however, wher^ it is defireable to 
defend one part of the banks of a river with- 
out floping them, or to defend one bank Bit 
the expence of that oppafite ; and here it 
may be ufed with propriety, — ^although piers 
properly made in fuch places are often more 
compile, and always more economical. 

Betwixt thefe two kinds of banks, which 
^ natural, art may contrive one, which 
flh^l anfwer ibme of her puipofes better 
^n either. 

1. 
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1. In place of coUediing fuch a quantity of 
earth or other materials as will be neceffary 
to form a bank fimilar to fig. 2. it may be 
more economical to make one fuch as fig. 5. 
(Plate IX.) ; the fide next the fea forming 
an angle with the bafe of 45 degroes. This 
win bear all the weight of water that can 
poflibly be put on it, equally well with fig. 2. 
only the adion of the tides would break the 
furface of the fide next the fea, which we 
may contrive to prevent, by coating that 
fide with the durable material in the natural 
kind, fig. 3., or, in other words, paying it 
with flagftone or bricks, 

2. Betwixt this and the firft natural kind, 
a great variety may be contrived, differing 
only in the degree of flope next the fea ; 
that which has the greateft flope, as fig. 2., 
being coated over with fand or gravel ; that 
which has the leaft flope, as fig. 5., coated 
qyer with pavement ; and the intermediate 

flopes 
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Hopes coated with materiak between the 
two extremes, as coarfe gravel, chalkftone, 
brick, &c. 

In nature, we fee the great power of 
projeding points on the fea or rivers, either 
upon a great fcale, as promontories defend- 
ing bays and inlets, or upon a fmall fcale, as 
rocks, roots or ftones, defending parts of the 
banks of rivers, by throwing the current to 
the oppofite fide. This naturally leads us to 
the idea of piers, which are of great ufe in 
defending embankments. They may gene- 
rally be made and coated over with the fame 
material as the embankment itfelf ; but often 
compofed of brufhwood faftened to ftakes 
with a much better efFe£t. Often a fimple 
fence of rude wicker-work, (called in many 
places (lake and rice) three or four yards long, 
will be fufficient Stone embankments often 
Cprm eddies below them; but fences of 
l^lhwood cannot have this efFed. They 

have 
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have die fame mild effed in checking th^ 
rq)id]t7 (^ water, that a hedge has in fo£>- 
tening a current of air. 

Indeed, in fome very landy fliores, em-r 
bankments may be made «idrely of wicker-^ 
wofk. Three or four rows may be made 
of difierent heights^ and the intervals be- 
twixt them filled with furz^, bruihwood, or 
fljaw, &c (See Plate IX fig. 6.) Thefe 
materials would retain the fand as th^ tide 
pafled through ; and in a very (hort time an 
embankment would be made in the form of 
the dotted line jy^ which fliould then be 
planted with the elymus arenarius to bind it, 
and at extraordinary tides it would continue 
to attract more, until at laft it was raifed a- 
bove their reach. I know feveral places 
where firom twenty to fifty thoufand acres 
could be gained by this mode in a few 
years ! ! 

Whatever^kind of embankment is cori- 
ftruiSed, proper fluices and tunnels, with 

valve* 



J 
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valves next the fea, ftiould be placed hercJ 
and there according to circumftances, to al- 
low the water colleded within to pafs ofi^ 
and to admit the fea at pleafure, either for 
the fake of depofiting fand or mud to raife 
the furface of the land gained, or to flood 
the foil, in order to produce lalt, merie^ 
&c« &c. 
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SECTION IIL 



or THE MATERIALS WITH WHICH EMBANK- 
MENTS ARE CONSTRUCTED. 



1 HE perpendicular kind of embankment^ 
fig. 4., for defending abrupt ihores as al- 
ready mentioned, is (imply a wall, which 
may be good brick-work, rubble-work, or 
afhier. The mortar ufed fhould be of the 
ftrongeft kind, and they fhould, generally 
(peaking, be pointed with puzilana earth, 
or Roman cement. * 

The floped embankments may be made 
of common earth, clay, mud, ftones, or a 
mixture of thefe ; or any materials which 

wiU 

* Prepared by Parker & Co. London. 
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will form into a folid, compaft mafs. The 
fide next the fea of fuch as fig. 2., which 
forms an angle of twenty degrees, or any 
fide forming an angle betwixt that and 
thirty-five degrees with the bafe, may be 
covered with fand, fea-fhells or gravel, from 
the natural fhores ; or ftones may be broken 
of uniform fizes, about three pounds weight 
each, and ufed in the fame way ; or, fliould 
either of thefe not be had in fufficient quan- 
tity, it may be covered with mats of reed, 
ftraw or bark *, which require to be re- 
newed frequently ; or, it might be defended 
by a fence of brufhwood placed upright all 
along the bottom of the bank, and of the 
fame height, which tends to break the force 
of the waves ; or the whole face of the bank 
might be covered with brufhwood, either in 
bundles or as wicker-work, or neatly laid on 
and fixed down with long poles and ftrong 
hooks, as Ihewn Plate X. fig. 7. It might 

be 

* As is done in Holland. 
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be caiifewayed with ftones and mofe— <ji? 
mofs might be ijpread on the bank, an4 then 
covered with wicker-work— or moid mi^t 
be wrought into the wicker-work, and then 
thefe moffy covers neatly laid on and pinned 
down, which mode would laft a veiy long 
time *— or by a thoufaiid other ways, £oTn6 
of which would require no attention, as gr^ 
vel, ftones, &c.— or by others that would 
require conftant attention and occaiknal re^ 
newal, as ftraw, matts, brufhwood, &c 

The fide next the fea, of fuch as fig. Si 
Plate IX., which forms an angle with thd 
bafe of forty-five degrees ; and all the varie- 
ty of flopes betwixt that, and thofe where 
the flope may form. an angle of thirty-five 
degrees, may be covered with flagftone, 
jointed with powdered, unburnt limeftone, 

puzilana 

* Plants of mofs in their living (late arc meant 
here ; fuch as the fphagnum, bryum, hypnum, &g« 
—not mere peat. 
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ipUsdlana earth, or Roman cement ; or, if 
flagftone cannot be had, clay may be found, 
and bricks of proper kinds may be made, 
filtid ufed in the fame manner as ftone. 

In the flopes betwixt forty and thirty-five 
degrees, it will often be more economical 
to cover with ftones about fix or eight 
pounds weight, laid oia eighteen or twen- 
ty inches deep J or with a bed of mofs 
of three inches, or peat-mofs * of fix inches 
thicknefsj lead on the bank, and then a co- 
vering of fimilar ftones of only fix or eight 
inches thick : or thefe ftones may be caufe- 
Wayed, or laid in ftrong clay, and their fur- 
face painted or plaftered over with lime, or 
ftrong cement of any kind that will harden 
quickly, and endure the a£tion of the tides 
and the air, which will operate upon it al- 
ternately, &c. 

Cafes may occur where it will be moft 

economical to cover the fide next the fea with 

X wood, 

* That kind called the flow^mofs will anfwer bcft. 
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2. great vanety c: cmer 'wiT?, c: Tinous 
rates of expence, ar-d diSereat degrees ef 

duration. 
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SECTION IV. 

OF PRESERVING EMBANKMENTS FROM THE 
SEA WHILE THEY ARE CONSTRUCTING, SO 
AS THE WORKMEN MAY GO ON WITH THE 
WORK, INDEPENDENT OF THE EBBINOS 
OR FLOWINGS OF THE TIDE. 

The inconveniences which arife from the 
fea retarding the progrefs of building eron 
bankments, have been already noticed j and 
the bad confequences pointed out, as increaf- 
iing expence in the firft inftance, and, in ef- 
fedt, preventing many thoufands of acres of 
valuable land from being gained. I proceed, 
how, to defcribe the barrier by which all 
thefe difadvantages may be removed* 

Liet triangular trufies of wood, fuch as 
X 2 Plate 
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Plate X. fig. 8. be prepared and placed at low 
water, furrounding a part of the foundado» 
of the propofed embankment, m the fonii 
fliewn (fig. 9.) where the trufles are placed 
as the dotted lines rr, &c. the hypothe- 
nufe or floping fide of the trufles fironting- 
the fea all round, which fide is next to be 
covered with boards, fay about five feet 
broad, twenty long, compofed of deals neat- 
ly joined ; and one board is placed upright 
from a to 3, fig. 8. to prevent the fpray from 
coming over: or, the trufles being placed 
and fixed upright by crofs rafters, the whole 
may be laid over with fingle deals, without 
being clofely joined, and then covered with 
oiled canvafs or pitched failcloth neady fatt- 
ened on, and cemented at the joinings with 
a compofition made of tar and clay : and 
this will be a more economical mode. 

The barrier being thus conftrudted and 
placed, it is evident that, as the tide flows^ 
the water will furround it ; and the higher it 
rifes on it, provided it does not rife higher 

than 
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than e7, which ought to be made fifteen or 
fixteen feet high (about the general height of 
fpring tides), it will only prefs it down the 
more, and render it firmer than it would be 
if only half of it were covered with water. 

If the embankment is to be made of clay 
or earth, or the fame materials upon which 
it is founded, a fpace muft be enclofed of 
fufEcient width to allow thefe to be dug out 
from the land fide of the bank, as in fig. 9. j 
or, if it is to be wholly built of flone, or 
any diflant material, thefe may be laid down 
befide or upon the fpot to be built on, be- 
fore it is furrounded by the barrier. 

When the length of wall contained with- 
in one of thefe endofures is finifhed, the 
barrier muft be moved along, fo as to take 
in another fpace, which muft be built upon 
as before. The barrier muft then be again 
taken down and replaced, &c. ; and fo on, 
until the whole line of embankment is fii- 
nifhed. 

The original expence of this barrier may 
2: .3 b^ 
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be from one hundred pounds to four hun-r 
dred pounds, and it may be oioved and re- 
placed for twenty or thirty (hillings each 
time ; and as the wood of which it is made 
will generally be of confiderable value after 
the bank is finifhed, the total expence of 
this barrier will not be to great as at fkft 
fight may be imagined. 

By means of this barrier, it is evident 
that embankments may be made as far out 
as the fea retires ; and, even beyond th^, 
buildings of any kind may be conftru^ted 
within it with eafe and fafety. The only 
additional expence, when the barrier was 
placed among water, would be that of 
pumping it out, which could eafily be ac- 
complifhed by a windmill, or any other fuch 
fimple contrivance. 

But cafes may occur, where almoft no 
other embanknient can be made but one 

Gompofed 
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compofed of thefe trufles and planking* 
There are many thoufandg of acres of ralu- 
able ftielly fand and mud, on the coaft of 
England, that in its prefent ftate could ntit 
properly bear the weight of any heavier bank 
or building, but which could eafily bear the 
weight of this. Such fattds might be gain-^ 
ed by the barrier alone for a very trifling ex*^ 
pence ; and, after being gained a few years, 
they would become fufficiently dry and hard 
to bear the weight of any fpecies of perma- 
nent bank or mound. 

The trufles and planking, in this cafe, 
flioukt be well pitched. Two piles fhonld 
be driven into the fand, under the fpot in- 
tended for each trufs. One plank (hould be 
Ikid acrofs thefe ; and then feveral thinner 
planks laid on, in a direction parallel to the 
embankment ; and upon thefe laft the truf- 
fes fliould be placed exactly above the piles. 
The ufe of the piles is to prevent the em- 
bankment (or barrier) from being moved a- 
X 4 way, 
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way, or by any accident floated j and the 
ufe of the thin planldng is to prevent it 
from finHng into the fand with the preffure 
of the fea. The whole of this work could 
eafily be finifhed from flat-bottomed boats. 

In this way, many iand-banks and fhoals 
of mud that are at prefent dangerous nui- 
fauces, nuight be rendered ufeful pafhire^ 
pieadow, fait merfe, reed *, or flag f grounds, 



A barrier of this kind might eafily be 
conftrufled acrofs rivers, to colled the whole 
body of water, and raife it to any height, 
for the purpofes of machinery. It might be 
fo contrived, as, with very little trouble, to 
be lowered in times when the water was a- 
bundant, and raifed in feafons when it was 

more 

* The arundoy ufed by weavers, and for roofing, 
I The typha or cqU-tailj ufed by coopers. 
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more fcarce ; and in times of great Hoods, 
by having hinges on the bafes of the truflfes, 
aad alfo on the lower edge of the floping fide 
of the barria: (as at ^ in fig. 8* Plate X.), the 
whole might be laid flat over on the chan- 
nel of the river, and would thus be no ob- 
ftrudion to the flood. Again, as this flood 
went off, the barrier might be raifed at plea* 
fure. 

This fcheme, if adopted, would fave a 
vaft of money frequently thrown out for 
heads or dams for driving machinery; * 
and it would anfwer the purpofe much more 
completely, by giving the fiiU command of 
^11 the water contained in the river. 

Piers or Quays for defending the banks 
of rivers, or altering their current, might 
alfo be conflru£ted of this kind of barrier at 
a trifling expencej and they would have 

this 

* As at Stormontfield in Perthfliire, where 6oL 
WPul4 have faved 6000I. 
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tkis advantage ovec- a ftone one, that they 
might be eafily moved from one fituation to 
another when it might be found iieceflary. 

In many cafes, alfo, vrhere piefs, quays 
or harbours are to be built for the ufe of 
fliipping, &c. by furrounding the whole with 
a barrier of this kind, a very confiderable 
proportion of the expence would be faved. 

Indeed (the nature of this barrier be- 
ing properly underftood) it is applica- 
ble to a vaft number of ufefiil purjx>fes, 
which the fertile mind will eafily forefee. 
As for thofe whofe ideas are contraded,.. and 
whofe incredulity refifts every new fcheme, 
it is needlefs to fay any thing. What has 
already been advanced will appear abund- 
antly fpeculative. 
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SECTION V. 



OF THE EXPENCE OF M.AKING EMBANKMENTS* 

ALTHOUGH the expence of embanking is 
confiderable, it is not near fo great as is gene- 
rally imagined It is, hpwever, impoffible to 
fay any thing perfeitty exa£t under this head, 
unlefs certain data were given j but, from the 
various calculatioosand efiimates which I have 
made for various places of the ifland, * I find 
that a dike of earth covered with gravel or fand, 
fuch as fig. 2. Plate IX. will coft from three- 
pence to eightpence per cubic yard j — ^fuchr 
as are of a more fteep Hope, fay from thirty- 
five 

* Partly for my own information, and partly for 
proprietors, as Lord Keith, the Earl of Selkirk, &c. 
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five to forty-five degrees, and covered with 
pavement, from fixpence to one fhilling per 
cubic yard ; the kind, fig. 4., firom ten 
pounds to twenty-five pounds, per rood of 
thirty-two yards. The barrier reconmiended 
for foft grounds, which, at firft gaining firom 
the fea, will not bear the weight of a wall, 
may be from ten to thirty fhillings per lineal 
foot The one compofed of brufhwood, or 
flake and rice, from fixpence to five fhil- 
lings per lineal foot 

In the defign and eftimate I made for 
Lord Selkirk, upwardaof-^OOO-acres^of mud 
(which in two or three years would equal the 
beft carfe land) were propofed to be gain- 
ed for 50,000L ; and were it not for a large 
river, the Bladenoch, which interfe£ts this 
fhore, the fum neceflary would not exceed 
30,000l. This cafe, however, is not near 
fo favourable as many fhores which I have 
feen. 
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SECTION VL 



OF THE MANAGEMENT OF C^AND GAINED 
FROM THE SEA. y- 

1 HE principal difficuhyf Here, will' be to 
keep off the water of the rills or rivers that 
may come from the furroimding lands, and 
to deliver to the fea the furface ;water col- 
lected from the land gained ; but thefe ob- 
je£ls can be eafily accompliflied'by the fol- 
lowing means. 

It will frequendy happen that a riva: 
will run through the grounds to be embank- 
ed. This is the moft expenfive and difficult 
cafe which can occur j but it is only neceflary 
to carry an embankment along each fide of 

it 
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it to the fea ; and there, where it interfe<3:S 
the other line of embankment, to place a 
flood-gate *, which (hall prevent the tide 
from entering, except when it may be ne- 
ceflary to admit veflTels, and which fhall al- 
low the water of the river to pafs into the 
fea. 

Sniall rills and fprings may either be 
turned along the margin of the land gained, 
and let out at one end of the embankment, 
where it joins the land, or led the moft con- 
venient way to one or more of the valves oi" 
flood-gates which it is neceflary to make in 
all embankments for excluding the Water 
within. 

The water collected on the furface of the 
land gained, will generally be let off by the 
flood-gates or valves already mentioned ; but 
where the embankment is extended into the 
water, this cannot be the cafe, as the level 
of the fea will generally be above the level 

of 

* Such a gate may be feen at Linn, Norfolk. 
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of the land. In this cafe, windmills fen: 
driving pumps muft be placed at proper dis- 
tances, according to the particular cafe. Per- 
haps, in general, one fmall windmill driving 
four pumps, will be fufficient for draining 
1000 acres. This will not coll above thirty 
or forty pounds. 

By making a fmall embankment of two 
or four feet high fome diftance within the 
\,large one, all the water coUeded betwixt 
that and the original fhore would, be accu- 
mulated, and it might be led in a railed ca- 
nal in the fame level to a flood-gate in the 
outer embankment This would leave very 
litde water to be drawn up by the pump ; 
and^ in this way, though 20,000*acres were 
gained^ one windmill only would be necef- 
{kry. * 

In many cafes, and indeed in moll cafes, 
in place of a windmill, the rills or fprings 

coUeifted 

* As I propofed in the Defign, &c. for Wigtoiv 
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coUeifted within might ealily be made to 
turn a water-wheel, which would be a more 
permanent thing than to depend entirely on 
the wind. 

Or the fea, at the flow of the tide, might 
eafily be made to enter a bafon, and, at the 
ebbing, it might drive a draining-wheel : ot 
'a^eat many other methods might be fuc- 
cefsfully adopted. 

Thus, in land gained from the fea, there 
cannot be any difficulty in preferving it from 
water, from whatever quarter it may come. 

When the land to be gained is covered 
(more or lefs) with ftones, thefe Ihould be 
put in flat-bottomed boats at low water ; and 
when the tide floats them, they fhould be 
rowed to the propofed line of embankment, 
and then dropt. This mode of conveyance 
will generally be found the moft economical 
with all the folid and diflant materials. 

When the ground is fandy or poor a- 
bove, and clayey, or reckoned of a better 

quality 
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quality below, it may be trenched (with the 
plough) of fuch a depth, as to turn up the 
good; and bury the bad foil, * If the foil 
be thin, and even rocky, it may 'ftill be ren- 
dered valuable. The moft rocky parts may 
be covered five or fix inches with foil, and 
the whole fown either with meadow grafs, 
to be flooded with frefh water, and kept as 
meadow ; or with other grafles, as the juncu^ 
bulbofus f , &c. and kept as fait marfli. 

When mud of a good quality and con- 
fiderable depth is gained, it ma,y in fome 
cafes be defireable to fummer-fallow it for 
one or more feafons after it is embanked. 
At other times, it may be better to fow 
it with rapefeed for the firft feafon, and to 
fummer-fallow it the next, as preparatory for 
a com crop, &c. 



No 



* This cafe occurred at Aberlady, Eaft Loehiam 
f The grafs that generally compofcs fait raarfli 
pafture. 
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No land of land can be gained from 
the fea but what is of great value, from 
this fmgle circumftance, that it can be 
flooded moft generally by frefh water and 
by the fea at all times. By flooding, the 
moft barren fand or rock with only an 
inch or two of foil, will bear excellent pas- 
ture. Indeed, much of the fand that is o£- 
ten reckoned barren and ufelefs, is mixed 
with broken fliells, and, upon examination,, 
will be found to contain two or three parts 
in ten of calcareous earth. Moft of the 
large rocks within fait water mark are to 
fragile on the furface, as to be eafily pene- 
trated by the roots of grafles, and more par- 
ticularly after they have been expofed a year 
or two to the aftion of the air alone, I do 
not. mean, here, the large detached ftones 

that 
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that we often meet with within water-mark ; 
thefe I fuppofe either buried in the ground, 
or boated off as before mentioned 



Y 2 SEC- 
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SECTION VIL 



CONCLUSION. 



Vv iTH refpe£t to the quantity of land whicli 
might be gained from the fea or rivers, by 
e(nb?inking in the above way ; I have only 
to fay to individual proprietors adjoining fhore 
lands of every defcription, that nothing more 
is neceflary than to obferve how far out the fea 
ebbs at the loweft fpring tides, and they may 
fafely conclude that it is in their power to 
gain and preferve every inch of land unco- 
vered by the water at that time, and that 
fuch land, when gained, will be of equal, 
if not fuperior value, to the bell parts of 

their 
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their eftates* With refpeft tci the quantity 
which might be gairled throughout the whole 
iflaftd, I cbUld not exadly fay ; but I think 
it cannot be lefs than three millions of acres. 
I have faid litde, iii the foregoing pages, re- 
fpedtitig the modes of defending the banks 
of rivers, or altering their colirfe ; but if the 
general principles noticed be properly ap- 
plied^ many great advantages will arife to 
proprietors. I know, fome eftates that lofe, 
from the encroachments of rivets, feveral acres 
annually, which five or ten pounds, judici- 
dufly and timeoufly applied, would com- 
pletely prevent The advantages that a- 
rife frdm placing proper flodd-gates on the 
mouths of rivers which the tide enters, are 
very great, as may be feen in feveral places 
in England, * 

In embanking land from rivers, one 

great advantage is, the deepening of their 

Y 3 courfe 

* Sec Marfliairs Management of Landed Pro- 
perty. 
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courfe, by which veflels of a larger fize ihs^n 
formerly may be admitted to traffic in them. 
This is a well known fad:, and it is of con- 
fiderable importance. 

It may be obferved, that as embankments 
are made here and there on the fhores 
of rivers or the ocean, the fpaces betwixt 
thefe will thus become as bays ; and quan- 
tities of fhells, mud, fand or gravel, vnLl 
foon be depofited there by the tide ; fo that 
thefe, however unfit for being embanked at 
firft, will in the courfe of years be as fit as 
natural bays and creeks are at prefent. Thus, 
many rivers which, in their prefent ftate, are 
eight or ten miles wide at their junction 
or influx with the fea, may, in the courfe of 
years, be only two or three fiirlongs. 
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Floodgates, 341. 
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65. 77. 
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villa, 225. 
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Grandeur, 32. 62. 
Groundworkers, 249. 
Groups and thickets, 91. 83. 
Grove plantations, 90. 94. 138, 139. 
Guards for fingle trees, 154. 
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Hagley, 216.' 
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Harmony of tints, 67. 

Hedges, 143, 144. 

Hedgerow-timber, 158, 159. 161 • 
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Imitative charafiers^ l5o. 

arts, 21 1. 

Imitating natural fliorcs, 310. 312. 
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their model and feal, 223. 

Landfcape gardening, 206. 
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Leafowes, 215. 279. 291. 
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Lime, 147. 
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Lodge, 234. ^ 
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Magnitude of trees and flirubs, 39. 

Magnificence, 255. 

Management of land gained from the fea, 333. 

Materials of embankments, 304. 318. 

Marfhall, 123. 

Manfions, 256. 

Mafon's Englifli Garden, 117. 

Mafon's Eflay on Defign, 220.215. 

Miller, 123. 

Modern Britifli flower-gardens, 269. 

ftyle of gardening, 206. 

Mortar, how ufed by the ancients, 146. 

— deftroyed by the moderns, 146. 
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Nature, 78. 216. 295. 

Nature's mode of pruning trees, 137. 

Natural forefts, 122. 136; 137. 

charafter of trees and ihrubs^ 55^ 

— fhores and banks of rivers, 308. 

Naked elms, 134. 

Neglcfted plantations, their management, 165. 17*, 

New plan of managing plantations, 198. 

Nurfe plants, 109, 110. i2o. 



Oaks may be raifed from acorns, loi. 
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woods, 98. 1 01. 
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Orchard, 273. 
Ornamental fences, 148. 
Order, 216. 
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Painting compared with Gardening, 211. 

Painfhill, 
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Party-coloured fences, 90. 

Park, 290. ... ' /" ' 
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Perpendicular embankments, 318* 

Pi6lurefque ground. a .. 

place. 
Piaurefquencfs, 87. 225. 428» .1 ^ *^:- * 

Piers, 315. 329. _^-''^ 

Pitch, 185. / 

Pine and fir tribe, 1 14. 
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Plantations, 23.94.104. 130. 
Planters, 29. 

Planting, 20. 30. 34. 12b. 122. 
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Plough, 117. 1 15. 
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Poetry, 240. 
Poetic landscape, 241. 
Pollard oaks, 134. 
Potatoes, 115, 127. 
Produfts of trees, 33. 54. 185. 
Preparation of foil, 113. 
Price's Eflay 8, 213. 
Principal reddence, 256. 
Principles of landfcape gardening, 2ip» 
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Properties of trees and {hrub^> 38. 
Profpcft tower, 289. 
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Pruning plantations, 'tjOk 133. 
Puzilana earth, 306. 
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Rapin, 117. 

Repton, 210. 286. 

Refinous trees, 35. 

Red book, 286. 

Relative value of trees and ttirubi, 56. 

Richmond, 216. 

Rivers, damage they do to land when ncglt€led, 341, 

Rocks, their grandeur deftroyed, 29. 258. 

Roots of trees and flirubs, 50. 

Roman gardens, 269. 

Romans, their attention to planting, 26. 

Romantic fituations, B3. 241. 

Rofm, 185. 

Royal forefts, their wretched management, 174. 

Roman cement, 318. ' ' 
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Scotland, its prefent charafter, 85. i85. 
Serpentine outlines, 85, 86. 
Shade, an objed: of planting, 35. 
Shelter, an objed: of planting, 34. 
Shrubberies, 78. 287^ 
Shenftone's remarks, 215. 

' ■ ■ '■ walk6, 279. 

Sheltering young plantations, 109. 
Situations of trees and Sirubs, 52. 84. 75. 
Single trees, 85. 90. I54« 
Sloped embankments, 318. 
Smells of trees and Ar^ibs^ 44. 
Soil, its preparation, 113^ §i4. 126, 
Soils natural to tr«es and fhrubs, 75. 77. . 
— '^ thbfe which are deep aBd xich not tfce hek for 
groM^ng timber, t6. 

Sowing feeds of Jte««i iiS.'ia©- 1^3. 

Soft fcene, 255. 

Spring garden, 266. ;: 

Stables, 253. ^ ' -# 

Steaming hot-houfcs, 273^ '' 

Strathearn, 84. 

Strips of wood, 27. 

Stage of growth in trees, 178. 
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Stewards, the bad efiefts of trufting too madi to ^ticm^ 

aoo. 
Stowe, 209. - * 

Stoke, 216. 

Subje^is of gardening, 320^ 
Sublime place, 232. 
Sublimity, 92. 
Summer refidence, 256. 
Sunk fence, 151. 



Tar, 185. 

Taproot, of the oak, its importance, ioi« 

Texture of trees and (hrubS| 14;. 

Thickets, 91. 

Thinning plantations, 13(5. 

Tints of green, their effe£t, 68- 

— — — autumn, their cffefl:, 70. 74- 

Timber, 21. 27. 

— -—- in hedgerows, 158. . ..^ 

Trees as objeQs, 17. 27. 28. 90. jg;- 

their ftages of growth, 178. 
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and fhrubs, their charafteriftic diftinflions, 3^. 

Treatifes on planting recommended, 194. 
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Turkifh gardens^ 216. 
Tumipsi 115. 

Unity of charaftcr, aai. 1.1 

Uglincfs, 225. 229. 
Ugly grounds, 229. 

place, 247. 

Urns, 2404 

Ufes of timber, 185. 

Undergrowth, 96. 98. xoi. 179. 



Valley, 83. 

Variety, 62. 65. 

of trees and ihrubs, 31. 61. 
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Vegetables, their growth powerfully promoted by 

fhelter, &c. 109. 
Ventilation of hot-houfes, 273. 
Venus turpentine^ 191. 
Villa%| «3, 
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Water, a8o. 

— its glare pleafes the vulgar, 209. 

Wales, 216. 
Walks and roads, 277. 
Walls, 145, 146. 
"Whately, 220. 
White-waflied buildings, 29. 
Wickerwork embankments, 315. 

— piers or quays, 315. 

Wigton-bay embankment, 335. • 

Winter garden, 265. • 

Wood, its fituation and eStCt^ 28. 8i. 85. 5>6. 138. 

140. 
Woods, of oak, their great value, igo. 103. 
Wroxton, 216. ' . 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



1 HE Author of the foregoing Work gives 
his ideSas Upon the fubj^ds th^ein b%&ted 
of, and alfo upon the other fubjeds of Rural 
Ornament and Improvement, as applicable 
to the particular places or eftates of Gentle- 
men, either VferbtJly, in vmting, or in the 
form of a "Treatise or Report^ illuftrated by 
Flans arid Sketches^ &c. ... 

He alfo directs the execution of his 
plans, and ei^gages to do them by eflimate 
when reqmired. 

Terms, whea employed /^r day, two 
X5UINE AS, witii trm>dling and<cxtr^ zxpences. 

Plansy Reports^ &e. charged according 

to their 'valw^ wtkhi, if required, can be 

previoufly Jixed upon. 

Letters addreiTed to Mr X Loudon, 

No. 7. Terrace, Edinburgh ; or, 

No. 4. GbAfet-^rett, BeMJhrd^ow, London. 



Speedily vill be Pubhjhed^ by the- same JbaUr^ 
Illustrated bt EMdUYiNGs, 

OBSERVATIONS, 
DESCRIPTIVE AND CRITICAL, 

OK MOST OF THE 

GENTLEMENS' PLACES 

m 
The east, WEST, akd SOUTH of 
SCOTLAND; . 

OH 

DRAINING, PLANTING, HORTICULTURE,*!?; 

.on 

* 

The NATURAL SCENERY and GENERAL 
EXPRESSION of the COUNTRY; 

AND ON THE 

ARCHITECTURE and the GENERAL EFFECT 

OP THE 

^CITIES, TOWNS and VILLAGES. 

The whole tending to illuftrate the 

Arts of Rural Ornament and Improvement^ 

and point out the 

Beauties of Gentlemen*' Places 

in Scotland. 
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